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SCRIBNERS’ NEW BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER. 








sais ato te TRIE: 





HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA. Withover too illus- 
trations by MARION SATTERLEE. Lighth Thousand. Square 12mo, $1.50 net. 


From a letter by Otive Tuorwe Miter: “It is exactly what has been wanted by one who loves nature and longs to be formally introduced—so 
a is, oe a faces by name, but who has not time to y botany. Your arragement by colors is a grant help to vondy referenee, and the 
iftustra are invaluable. 





AN ADVENTURE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. ART OUT OF DOORS. 


Illustrated from Photographs by the Adventurers. By Octave | Hints on Good Taste in Gardening. By Mrs. ScHvyLeR VAN 
Ticaer.. remo, $t.90 000. RENSSELAER. 12mo, $1.50, 
. “It isa charming volume and one whose value will be permanent. Those who 


"Never yet was written so charm a book on a most enpeperation topic. | own country places and those who some da te) them will high! 
Thisisan eatirely natural account of thet trials of twoamateurs.”-V. Y. Recorder. it.” —-Bostow Fi bie wedi, sites 


HOMES IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 


By various authors. With roo illustrations 8vo, $2.00 


“ A beautiful book. It abounds in suggestions of great value to every lover of a beau iful home, and is made so practical as to be not only entertaining, but 
most useful.”"—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


WOMEN OF THE VALOIS COURT. ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 


From the French of I. pz Saint-AMAND. Famous Women of | Seven University Lectures on the Technical Beauties of Paint- 


the French Court. With six portraits. 12mo, $1.25 : . r 
° OHNC, VANDYKE. Wi , -§0. 
“ Saint-Amand has written nothing more attractive than this volume, Thi ing. ByJ c DYKE thagillustrations. 1amo,§r.s0 
art of historical biography was never more pleasingly exemplified.”’—Soston ** The best treatise on the technic of painting, for general readers, that is at 
Beacon. present obtainable.”—W. V'. Evening Post. 


BAEDEKER’S UNITED STATES. 


The United a an Excursion into Mexico. Handbook for Travelers, edited by Kart BAEDEKER. With 17 maps and 22 
lans. 12mo, $3 60 nef. 

JF achuded in. this volume are introductory chapters on ‘‘ A Short History of American Politics,”’ by Jouw Bach McMaster; “ Constitution and Govern- 
ment of the United States,” y James Bryce ; * Physiography of North America,” by Professor N.S. Siacer; “ Climate and Climatic Resorts of the United 
sae E. C. Wenpr, M.D.: * The Fine Arts in America,” Ant A, Corrin and Mowrcomery Scuuv er, etc., etc. 
= most remarkable example of what a guide-book should be that has yet seen light."—. VY. Sun. 














SOCIAL STRUGGLERS. IN BLUE UNIFORII. 
By Prof. H. H. Bovgszn. 12mo, $1.25. By G. I. Putnam, 12mo, $1.00. 


characters are portrayed with spirit and faithfulness to existing types 

and tne incidents are ingeniously contrived to satirize the efforts of those who * It is an army novel and one of the best it hds been our fortune to see. 

from small beginnings force themselves into prominent positions.” —Bos/on Sat- | The style is good, the mery interesting, and the a provene of life in camp and at 
F an army post, photographic in its accuracy." —Detrott Free Press. 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINIIENTS. 


The Beach of Falesa, The Bottle Imp, and Isle of Voices. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


“The book will be reckoned among the finest of Mr. Stevenson's works. The art.of it is so nearly perfect that it seems spontaneous, and the matter is ab- 
unique.” — Boston Beacon. : 


DAY AND NIGHT STORIES. STORIES OF A WESTERN TOWN, 


= oe By T. R. SULLIVAN. ramo, paper, 50 cents; | BY Ocrave THANET. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 1amo, $1.25. 


“ Mr, Sullivan writes like 9 clever man of the world who has a finished style * Good, wholesome, and fresh. The Western character has never been bet- 
and makes his studies from life.''"—V. Y. Sun. ter presented.”"— Boston Courier. 











STORIES OF NEW YORK, STORIES OF THE RAILWAY. STORIES OF THE SOUTH. 
Five Stories by Annie Eliot, Bliss Perry, | Four Stories by George A. Hibbard, Charles | Four Stories by Thomas Nelson Page, 
George A. Hibbard, John S. Wood, $. Davison, Thomas Nelson Page, and Joel Chandler Harris, Harrison Rob- 
and Edith Wharton, A. C. Gordon, ertson, and Rebecca Harding Davis. . 
Bach volume illustrated, r6mo, uncut edges, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents; half calf, $1.50. 
Semenet 7 ¢ geet eo appear the daintiest and most charming creations of the bookmaker’s Super, dhe Gees of n.terlee of she 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





Just Published. 


A New Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


PIETRO GHISLERI. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of ‘ Saracinesca,”’ ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,’’ etc., etc. 






12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


New Editions of F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS in uniform binding. 


To Leeward. | Paul Patoff. 


A Roman Singer. 





Just Published. x6mo, cloth, gilt top, gilt extra, $1.25. 
THE MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS OF GOETHE. 
Translated by Baitzy Sauwpgxs. Witha preface. 16mo, cloth, gilt, gilt extra, $1.25. 





Completion of the New Edition of the 


CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, 


Edited by Wiz1tam Apis Waricut. Volume 9, 8vo, $3.00. Theset, nine volumes, in box, $27.00. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 
By Witrriv Warp, author of ** William George Ward and the Oxford Movement.” 8vo, $3.00. 


SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAPPY LIFE. 
Selected from the Journals of Marianne port. chiefly between the years 1859 and 1869. Edited by her sister. 
Mrs. Joun A ‘om Sy With portraits. 12M0, $3.50. 














Now Ready. Two Volumes. Post 8vo, $6.00. 


STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS. 
By foun tag Symonps, New and Enlarged Edition. With a chapter on Herondas, Two vols,, Post 
vo, 





Just Published. Third Edition. ame, cloth, $2.50. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF DANTE. 
By Joun Appinctron Symonps, author of ‘‘ Our Tour in the Swiss Highlands.” Third Edition. 12mo, $2. 50 


BON MOTS OF SYDNEY SMITH AND R. BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
Edited by Wattzr Jexrotp, With Grotesques by Aburey Beardsley. With Portraits, »8mo, 75 cents. 
Large-Paper Limited Edition, $2.75. 








A New Book by Anstey. 16mo, $1.25, 
MR. PUNCH’S ngs dhe onesie 


Collection of some of the Master’s best known Dramas. Cond htly Rearr: _ 
as the benefit of the earnest student. By F. Ansrzy, author of * Vite Rees ” “With Hiugerenione. 
wre _ book, and one may be thankful to the author for bringing so harmless an excuse for 
yd into t often dreary seriousness of contemporary literature, The illustrations are fully as diverting 
as text.”"—Beacon. 





Just Published. Part l. 8v0, $2.60 net. 
A DICTIONARY OF BIRDS. 
By Arrep NewrTon, assisted by Hans Gadow. 
Part I. A-GA, 
(To be completed in four parts.) With numerous illustrations. 8vo, $2.60 net. 





Yust Published. No.1. 
THE PHYSICAL REVIEW. 

A Journal of Experimental and Theoretical Physics. 
Conducted by Epwarp L. Nicuois and Ernest Merritt. 
No. I, July-August, 1893. 

Published Bi-monthly. Annual Subscription, $3.00, 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
” jams A. rah Mogan, BAS Lond oa, As, Oxon. L LD rat os apr pl ‘Dunela, et. powee be 


Now Ready—Part VII. ‘Consignificant . Crouching. Price, $3.25. 








Book Reviews, a Monthly Journal devoted to New and Current Publications, Price, 5 cents. 


MACIIILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 each. 
Children of the King. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Fust Published, samo, $1.00, 


Charlotte M. Yonge’s New Story, 
Grisly Grisell. 


Or, Tue Laipty Lapy or Wuirsurn, A Tale of the 
Wars of the Roses. x2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By the same Author. 
Strolling Players. 


A HARMONY OF CONTRASTS. 


By Cuar.orre M. Yoncs and Curistaser R. Cors- 
RIDGE. 12mM0, 1,00, 


Just Ready. 12m0, $1.00. 
The Great Chin Episode. 


By Paut Cusnina. 
Author of ‘‘ Cut by His Own Diamond,” etc. 1amo, 
cloth, $1.00. 
"3 ae exceedingly clever st with plenty of inct 
2 well-contrived plot plot. and bd dozen or % of ad- 
pod drawn c Beacon, 


The Odd Women. 


By Georce Gissinc, author of ‘‘ Denzil Quarrier,” 
% The Neth _ World, ” ete. rae un 00, 


* r, Gissing has wri 
queibia tees indeed, t eis 


culentes & lesson that this phe Byes yh ii 
means to heed.” —Boston Beacon. 


By the same Author, 
Denzil Quarrier. 


12m0, $1.00, 


“Interesting on account of the artistic way is 
which ~~ plot is unfolded. ” Philadelphia Publie 


The Real Thing, and Other Stories. 


By Hawg James, author of “ The Lesson of the 
aster,” etc. 1amo, $1.00. 


The Marplot. 


By Sipwey R. Lysacurt. 1amo, $1.00, 
Uniform with the so-ealeney | Edition of Jane Austen's 
ores. 


The Novels and Poems of 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronte. 


In x2 Pode af aoe. With Portrait and 36 I 
= ~ tee oo. aS arawrings’ esl 
Now Ready. Vols. san6 o. JANE EYRE. 2 vole 

vols, gand 4. RLEY. s vols. B send os 





* Aiso a wey “Plated Edi 
wile paper, at $3.00 per volume. 


Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 
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Literature 
The Last Voyages of Columbus 
The Last Voyages of the Admiral of the Ocean Sea, as related by him- 

self and his companions. By Charles Paul Mac Kie. $1.75. A.C. 

cClurg & Co. 

Mr. Mac Kie might very properly have entitled his vol- 
ume “ Columbus Self-depicted.” Our readers have already 
had an opportunity of judging of the impression to be formed 
of the discoverer’s character from his own narrative of the 
events of his first voyage. The author now gives us similar 
evidence concerning this remarkable character, as developed 
under the extraordinary trials of the three subsequent voy- 
ages. To the Admiral’s numerous letters and reports 
are added the testimonies of his companions who knew 
him best, closing with the deliberate judgment of the greatest 
authority of all, Bartholomew de Las Casas, pronounced 
many years after the death of its subject. 

It is impossible to attempt here to give even an epitome 
of a work filling over five hundred closely-printed pages, 
packed with narratives, discussions and documents of every 
sort, all bearing directly on the matter in hand, all presented 
with the utmost clearness and candor, and producing by the 
sheer force of accumulated testimony an effect which every 
reader must feel to be decisive. The result is that the mis- 
judgments—to use the most lenient term—of which Colum- 
bus has been the object, not only recently but in earlier cent- 
uries, are corrected and in many cases completely reversed 
by these newly discovered and properly interpreted proofs. 
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= Yet it can fairly be said that the author extenuates nothing. 
All the acts of Columbus which are objectionable according 
to modern ideas are frankly and fully set forth, But the 
ascription of evil motives suggested by malice or through 
ramo, ignorance,—the imputations of sordid cupidity, of vulgar 
ambition, of hypocritical pretence, with the more serious 
od oa charges of cruelty and of tyranny,—are shown to have no foun- 
dation whatever. In point of fact it becomes clear that 
Columbus’s worldly fortunes were actually ruined by his 
arrier,” [| Unselfishness and his devotion to the interests of others, and 
especially of his followers and his sovereigns, The strikin 
and i@ @ fact that on his return from his second voyage the king an 
se knit, HB queen were so much impressed with the value of his services 
al tte i that they urged him to accept an immense tract of land in 
t by all Hispaniola, 200 miles long by 100 miles wide, with the rank 
and title of duke or marquis, as he might prefer, and that 
the offer was promptly and even plead declined, has not 
before been so clearly brought out, or the highly creditable 
, words of his refusal so fully stated by any biographer. The 
"i non-acceptance was probably most disastrous for him, The 
title of Admiral conferred no assured rank. A naval office 
tories. could be given or taken away by a royal decree. But a 
n of the @™ Spanish grandee, holding with his title a vast hereditary 
estate, became an exalted member of one of the most power- 
ful castes in Europe, whose privileges the greatest monarch 
> and all his officials must respect. We may be sure that a 
 Austes’* mere Commandant, like Bobadilla, whatever rescript he 
- might have borne, would not have ventured to seize and oc- 
x - the mansion of a duke in his absence, confiscate his 
;ron valuables, and send him to Spain in chains. The whole 
£ ns nobility of the kingdom would have been in an uproar at 
monthly. the indignity. If Columbus had accepted the royal benefi- 
3. 2 vol @B Cence which was urged upon him, which he declined mainly 
i al with the object of avoiding the envious suspicions of his 
on bas colonists, the course of his after-career would almost cer- 





tainly have been changed. 

_ Mr. Mac Kie writes well, and his volume possesses the 
singular interest of a constant succession of unexpected dis- 
closures, The many extracts from Columbus's writings are 
happily rendered, and are so introduced and elucidated as 
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Of other trans- 
lated passages the most me. as already stated, is that 


to have an instant and convincing effect. 


in which Las Casas, who had freely censured Columbus’s 
methods of dealing with hostile Indians, pronounces, as Mr. 
Mac Kie remarks, “ his deliberate judgment of the Admiral’s 
character, written after many years of association with the ve 
men who had contributed most of the material upon whic 
later criticism is founded.” We can only find room fora 
few sentences of this judgment, which are fair specimens of 
the rest :— 

“Don Christopher Columbus was affable and cheerful, well- 
spoken and eloquent, grave in moderation, amiable with strangers, 
courteous and mirthful with those of his household; pre a 
modest dignity, but given to discreet conversation, so that he 
readily won the affection of those who knew him. He the 
manner and appearance of one entitled to veneration, of high rank 
and authority and worthy of all respect.” ‘In the observance of the 
Christian religion he was an earnest Churchman, of notable devo- 
tion.” ‘ He was very zealous for the honor of God, and very anx- 
ious for the conversion of the Indians and that the faith of Jesus 
Christ should be extended. He was singularly devoted to the 
hope that God would make him worthy to do a towards 
the ern of the Holy Sepulchre. He was a man of lofty soul, 
valiant, of high aims, especially inclined, as may be gathered from 
his life, deeds, writings and conversation, to undertake preéminent 
and singular exploits; patient and pee Reggae. a forgiver of 
injuries; one who desired nothing more—according to what is 
related of him—than that those who wronged him should recognize 
their errors and become reconciled to him, He was most constant 
and forbearing in the trials and adversities which constantly beset 
him, and which were incredible and endless ; maintaining ys a 
perfect trust in Divine Providence.” 


As Mr. Mac Kie justly observes, “one who gains in the 
battle of life such victories as were given to Columbus to win, 
and who leaves behind him such an impression even upon 
those with whom he disputed upon vital issues of right and 
wrong, does not need the intemperate pe grass of ‘canon- 
izers,’ and cannot suffer by the censure of professed icono- 
clasts.” Mr. Mac Kie’s own work fully confirms the descrip- 
tion of Las Casas, and will be a storehouse for all who seek 
to learn the truth concerning Columbus’s motives and ac- 
tions, It is unfortunate that the access to this storehouse 
has been left difficult by the omission of a proper index—an 
omission for which, in justice, the publishers should be held 
equally responsible with the author,- Every publisher ought 
to know—and to impress upon the less experienced author— 
the fact that to put forth a work of history or science without a 
careful index, is a proceaier as unbusinesslike and unreas- 
onable, if not quite as ridiculous, as it would be to publish a 
book without a title-page, 





“The Place of Christ in Modern Theology ”’ 
By A. M. Fairbairn, $2.50. Charles Scribner’ s Sons. 

THE WHOLE tendency of the living religious thought of 
the present day is to return to the mind of Christ, This 
tendency shows us that we are really sweeping into an or- 
ganic epoch, Criticism has not yet completed its work; but 


the constructive processes have already begun, While 
Goethe may have been partly right in characterizing Prot- 
estantism as the “ spirit that evermore divides,” for Protes- 


tantism is essentially critical, yet what is commonly known. 
as Catholicism is none the less blind adherence to a theory. 
Between these two poles of theology the strife of religious 
forces will always go on, Calvinism is Catholicism minus 
the Church, So we are going back to first principles, and 
are determined to learn, as far as ible, what was the 
mind of Jesus, Christian thought has not, it must be ac- 
knowledged, undertaken this task until scourged to the 
labor by destructive criticism, from Lessing to Driver and 
Briggs. The inertia of conservatism is enormous, and the 
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patience and humility of criticism have not yet passed into a 
proverb; but conciliatory minds are now gathering up the 
positive results of the contest. Thence is arising a theology 
which has been termed “ Christo-centric,” a word of too 
many connotations to be permanently useful in scientific 
ec Men However, the term serves the purpose for the 
present, and it describes the character and purpose of Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn’s “ The Place of Christ in Modern Theology.” 

The argument of the work, naturally, takes two lines; first, 
the historical and critical, which clears the ground of the 
accumulation of traditional structures; second, the theo- 
logical and constructive, which is an essay towards the in- 
terpretation of the Christ of the New Testament. The au- 
thor is a brilliant generalizer, and his survey of the environ- 
ment into which the Gospel of Jesus came, is a fine chapter 
in the philosophy of history. His originality in this section 
is in his insistence upon the formative power of the mind 
and personality of Jesus in the development of Christian 
thought, and the course of human life ever since his day, 
The Yaweh of the Hebrew idea was not the Father in 
Christ’s teaching, There, ‘He appears primarily, not as a 
God of judgment or justice, but of mercy and grace, the 
Father of man, who needs not to be appeased, but is gra- 
cious, propitious, finds the Propitiator, provides the propiti- 
ation.” Yet apostolic Christianity did not comprehend this, 
because it was under the spell of Judaism. “As a simple 
matter of fact broadly stated, the sacred authoritative book 
of the sub-apostolic Church was the Old Testament.” 
While Dr, Fairbairn adopts a principle of development in 
the process of Christian thought, he is careful to define it 
from Newman’s doctrine of development, and from evolu- 
tion without (so to say) an Evolver. The factors in the de- 
velopment of Christian thought the writer treats in a broad 
manner, which may fail to carry conviction to a mind not 
familiar with the data of the subject. To an uninstructed 
person it must sound startling when first he hears “that the 
thought of the ancient Church starts rather from the vulgar 
than from the apostolic mind.” The consequences of this 

remise are nothing less than revolutionary in the realm of 

hristian theology. 

Dr. Fairbairn’s review of the whole course of modern 
criticism, in its relation to the rise of Christo-centric theology, 
is most absorbing. Here is where his insight and large 

wers of analysis and co-relation are seen at their best. 

he significance of the movement which began with Lessing 
and has not ended with Keim, is that it found the historic 
Christ, whom traditional theology had lost. Literary criti- 
cism of the New Testament has rendered constructive the- 
ology possible. Thus are we brought to the second part of 
the argument, the New Testament interpretation of Christ, 
Christ the interpreter of God, and the God of Christ as the 
determinative principle of theology and of the Church, This 
part of the work proceeds with an examination of the apos- 
tolic doctrine of Christ, of the evangelical conception of 
him, and finally of the words of Jesus himself. Here the 
work might have been more satisfactory, had the author 
seen fit to make more careful citations of the New Testa- 
ment documents, Biblical theology, when systematized in 
a new way, as in this instance, calls for minute substantia- 
tion, In the language of Jesus is found the true revelation 
of the Godhead and of God, “ These doctrines, as they exist 
in Christian theology, have each a very different history and 
function, The belief in the Godhead is specifically Chris- 
tian, but the belief in God. is specifically Hebrew. The 
former was created by the attempt to understand the person 
of Christ, or to explain and unfold the contents of His con- 
sciousness, but the latter was inherited, a gift which Judaism 
to Christianity.” It was Christ’s doctrine of the God- 

ead that made the idea of God ethical. We shall not fur- 
ther —. the argument, We think that Dr. Fairbairn's 
theory of the Church is not logically developed from his 
premise, Generally speaking, the book is one of the strong- 
est essays in living theology which has appeared in these 
days. It is, of course, inevitable that some of its parts 
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should incur the charge of being wise above what is written; 
but this criticism will come from a class of theologians that 
is determined to shut the eyes to everything that is not 
Augustinian in its origin. While this work is not a system 
of Christo-centric theology, it is the beginning of one. The 
critical part of the work is more careful and better digested 
than the constructive portion. It is a book abounding in 
fine and philosophical thoughts, and deeply sympathetic with 
the most earnest religious thinking of the time. 





Mr. Hovey’s Elegy on Dr. Parsons 
Seaward: An Elegy on the Death of Thomas William Parsons. By 
Richard Hovey. $1.50. D. Lothrep Co, 

THIS POEM, which was printed originally in The Jnde- 
pendent, now appears in a small book by itself. It is a com- 
mendable and ambitious piece of writing, and it reflects much 
credit upon its author, who is young, serious and intelligent, 
Such of Mr. Hovey’s verse as we have seen has always been 
characterized by its largeness of plan, although it has never 
yet seemed to be adequately handled, In Watson's “ Lachry- 
mz Musarum” and Woodberry’s “ North Shore Watch ”’—to 
name two of the finest of our modern elegies—one can hardly 
fail to see how much better those poets have done than Mr, 
Hovey; and Mr. Roberts’s “Ave,” written, we believe, at the 
same time as “Seaward,” shows how different is the result 
when inspiration is combined with a fine artistic sense, from 
that when inspiration is combined with an insufficiently artis- 
tic feeling. 

Mr. Hovey’s poem has, however, positive merits great 
enough to give to it permanence; and, perhaps, the author 
will some day correct its faults, and so make it more worthy 
of association with like poems. When this is done, “ Sea- 
ward” will have not so much allusion to Mr. Hovey’s con- 
temporaries. One finds it a little difficult to understand just 
what these contemporaries have to do with the memory of 
the poet who wrote “On a Bust of Dante.” One of the 
poorest stanzas—and unfortunately it is humorous as well— 
is the one in which Amélie Rives Chanler is alluded to as 

“ She whose swift verse speaks words that smite and bruise 

With scarlet suddenness of flaming phrase, 
_Virginia’s hawk of Song.” 
This is very alliterative and breathlessly courageous, To 
call Mrs, Chanler a “ hawk of Song” is to say something as 
startling as it is original. A little further on in the same 
stanza, Mr, Riley is celebrated as 
“ Far-stretching Indiana’s melodist, 
Puaint, humorous, full of quirks and wanton whims, 
ull-throated, wzth imagination kissed.” 
The entire lack of balance of these three lines is enough to 
make one dizzy. These are faults which deserve Mr, Hovey’s 
consideration. When purged of these, and others like the 
there is no reason why “ Seaward” should not all be as g 
as this specimen stanza of its best work :— 
“Mourn, Muse beyond the sea! Ausonian Muse! 
Mourn, where thy vinelands watch the day depart ! 
Mourn for him, where thy sunsets interfuse, 
Who loved thy beauty with no alien heart, 
And sang it in his not all alien line! 
Muse of the passionate thought and austere art! 
O Dante’s Muse! lament his son and thine.” 
The poem is to be admired for the loftiness of its concep- 
tion and for its many passages of vigorous and sustained 
poetic expression. The young poet is to be congratulated 
upon a work wherein the genuineness of his gift is so clearly 
shown. That he phe have written three poems like 
“ The Laurel,” “ Lancelot and Guenevere ” and “ Seaward,” 
all of them serious and praiseworthy performances, argues 
well for his future work, 


We must protest against the style in which os pee 


have seen fit to set forth this elegy. The initial letters of 


every other stanza are printed in flaming red—a color which’ 


strikes one as amazingly inappropriate here; and, besides this, 
the letters are so designed as to present vividly all things 
that live or grow in the sea or are associated with it. | 
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species Of sea-sorcery is not a consistent feature of a me- 
morial poem unless it be an elegy on the death of a clam- 
digger or a shell-gatherer, The book is printed on fine paper 
and is bound tastefully. 





“Introduction to English Economic History and Theory” 
By W.J. Ashley. Part II. The End of the Middle Ages. $3. G. P. 
, Putnam's Sons. 


THE HIsTORY of industry and of economic thought has 
become of late years a prominent topic of special study. 
The earliest scientific economists, from Adam Smith down- 
ward, were so much occupied with analyzing the phenom- 
ena of economic life and determining the conditions of in- 
dustrial prosperity that they had no time for the subordinate 
task of tracing the development of industry in the past. On 
the other hand, the German economists—not so popular now 
as they were a few years ago—thought that economic history 
could be made a substitute for economic science; and as long 
as this view prevailed there could be no satisfactory treat- 
ment even of the history itself. But most students of eco- 
nomic subjects now recognize, what the most discerning ones 
have always seen, that economic science is one thing, and 
the history of industry a very different thing, and that 
neither can take the place of the other. Hence has arisen a 
better understanding of economic history and of the place it 
occupies in the general system of human knowledge; and, as 
a natural consequence, books treating of that subject are be- 
coming more satisfactory. 

A few months ago we reviewed a portion of Mr, Cunning- 
ham’s work on the history of English industry and commerce, 
and we have now to notice the second volume of a similar 
work by Prof. Ashley. It has much less literary merit than 
Mr. Cunningham’s has, and some parts of it are so over- 
loaded with detail that they are almost unreadable; but it 
conveys a large amount of information, and shows a clear 
and impartial judgment. 
cities and the guilds of the later middle ages, with the spec- 
ial purpose of showing the control which those corporations 
exercised over industry and commerce—a control that would 
now be thought tyrannous, but which, in those days, was 
sometimes, though by no means always, beneficial, Next 
come chapters on the woollen industry from the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth century, and on the changes in the owner- 
ship and tenantry of land, with especial reference to the ac- 
tion of the landlords in appropriating for their own use what 
were termed “common” lands. This has often been 
deemed a usurpation; but, as Mr. Ashley shows, there is 
strong ground for thinking that legally the act was valid. 
The chapter on the relief of the poor points out that, during 
the middle ages, the work of relieving poverty was left to 
= charity and especially to certain hospitals and other 

ouses of a religious character, and then shows how, in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the cities and the State be- 
oe to take up the work as a public obligation, Finally, 

t. Ashley, in a long chapter, explains the position of the 
Christian Church and its theologians with regard to certain 
matters of an economic character, especially the subject of 
usury. To special students of industrial history and eco- 
nomic opinion, for whom it is chiefly intended, this work will 
undoubtedly be of value. 





“ Through Colonial Doorways” 

By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. $1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

OLD PHILADELPHIA is so full of colonial and revolution- 
ary memories that a through its doorways into its com- 
fortable “ old-timey ” interiors is a lesson in American his- 
be It has been more or less unheard amid the louder 
and shriller claims of Puritan or Cavalier cities; but there it 
has stood through all the din of parvenu towns suddenly 
aroused to revolutionary self-importance, a calm old Quaker 
Metropolis, full of motherly ways and associations. 

in 


Mothers 
are more or less ese days of ve young 
America; perhaps this is the oueete afer Piisaciphte sits 


It begins with an account of the 
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unheeded, in her corner, in white cap and Martha Washing- 
ton kerchief. She is, however, like the charming old “ gross- 
mutter” of whom Heine sang, every fold of whose flowered 
gown is replete with pretty memories, as she dozes in the 
chimney-corner, Miss Wharton knows much about these 
ceful colonial trifles,—folk-lore, and quaint tales of old 
hiladelphia society, when Lord Howe and Major André 
were prominent figures in it, and famous tea-drinkings, when 
the meschiansa was at its height. She opens an old lavender- 
scented chest and lets out a whiff of delightful things; old 
faces in antique frames become young again ; tie-wigs en- 
circle rosy faces, and beauty-spots glisten on complexions 
already too dazzling. Her chapters revive the faded recol- 
lections of the Sally Wisters, Eliza Southgates and Abigail 
Adamses of other days—colonial grandes dames who figure 
in the floral and florid memories of the time. Naturally, 
Dr, Franklin, in pumps and periwig, comes in often; faded 
Jersey beauties and Baltimore belles rejoice in temporary 
rejuvenation; yellow love-letters open and reveal the “ broken 
hearts” and Johnsonian hyperbole of 1784, and quotations 
from The Gentleman's Magasine of a hundred years ago ap- 
propriately epitaph the heavily-slumbering, half-awakened 
courtships and marriages of old Philadelphia families of the 
era of Valley Forge. Many of these families were staunchly 
Tory, and “stuck to their ease and Madeira” when Yankee 
rebels were watching for the whites of their enemies’ eyes not 
far from Bunker Hill, The receptions and assemblies, the 
minuets and card-parties, the dabblings in philosophy and 
science of this imitative period are faithfully described from 
original documents and shed agreeable light on higher and 
more complicated subjects, The social historian is a most 
important adjunct in depicting the true condition of things 
at any epoch: his strokes are light but telling, and their com- 
bination results ultimately in the brilliant pages of Macaulay. 
Green, McMaster, and Taine. It is a pleasant thing to ex- 
hume Old Philadelphia in this way and make her add her 
part to the story of the infancy of the Republic. 





“Peter Stuyvesant:”’ 
Director-General of the West India Company in New Netherland, By 
Bayard Tuckerman. $1. Dedd, Mead & Co. ; 

IN THE MAKING of America the republicans of northern 
Europe had no little part. They laid the foundations of the 
Middle States. Even William Penn was more of a Dutch- 
man in ideas and procedure, and possibly even more in 
blood, than Peter Stuyvesant. The foundation-ideas on 
which Penn built his commonwealth were those of Fries- 
land rather than of England, while the principles of religion 
which he taught had been promulgated and formulated, 
long before his birth, by the Dutch Mennonites and by the 
Schwenkfelders who followed him to Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Bayard Tuckerman has furnished an engaging volume 
in the Makers of America series, but his work is that of an 
antiquarian rather than a historian, Marks of research and 
interpretative criticism are rare on his pages. It is intimated 
that Stuyvesant was the typical Dutch governor of the New 
Netherland; but, so far from this, we are inclined to believe 
that Stuyvesant, like Minuit, was of Swedish extraction, It 
is true that the family name Stuyvesand, or Stuyvesant, 
meaning “shifting sand,” is not unknown in Friesland, 
where Petrus Stuyvesant’s father, a clergyman of the Re- 
formed religion, was settled previous to the year 1619; but, 
it is doubtful whether old “Silver Nails” was of genuine 
ancestral Dutch stock. Certain it is that neither in respect 
- pular rights nor in toleration of religion, nor even in 

onformity to the general spirit of his masters, the West 
India Company, was he a typical Netherlander. From his 
first landing, until he surrendered to the treacherous British 
attack in a time of peace, he went directly against the popu- 
lar sentiment of the Dutchmen in New pager who were 
acting out their hereditary instincts in ing those 
ho ea of freemen which were commonplaces in the Vader- 


To write even a sketch of Dutch life and thought in 


colonial America, without mastering the antecedents of the 
colonists in their homes, is like beginning a history of the War 
for the Union with the attack onSumter. Yet this has been 
the usual style of authors when writing about the men who 
laid the foundations of the Empire State. The present au- 
thor has failed to take advantage of a superb opportunity of 
doing both original work and justice to the makers of New 
Netherland. He has, instead, given us a’ very readable 
surface-picture, such as a loan exhibition of old bric-a-brac 
and colonial relics might suggest. Nevertheless, while an 
interesting sketch, it is not a true portrait. 

The reader who looks for a ular summary of facts will 
not be disappointed, The style is very agreeable, and the 
story pleasantly told. Chapter I, tells of the settlement of 
Manhattan Island (though nothing is said of Usselincx or 

esse de Forest) and the administrations of Minuit, van 

willer and Kieft. Chapter II. treats of Stuyvesant’s ad- 
‘ministration. Chapter III, describes the social aspect of 
New Amsterdam, and does it well, for here the author is 
most at home, The short final Chapter IV. describes the 
last days of Stuyvesant, and tells how New Amsterdam be- 
came New York, “The infant city had already [in 1664] 
stamped upon it the characteristics of commercial enterprise, 
of a cosmopolitan spirit, of religious toleration, of free public 
education, and of a representative municipal government.” 





Educational Literature 

IN HIs “ Nature Study for Common Schools,” a handy volume of 
about 450 Fong: Mr. Wilbur S. Jackman. Teacher of Natural 
Science County Normal School, Chicago, has aimed, as he 
states in his preface, to furnish a guide for common-school teach- 
ers “who wish their pupils to pursue an adequate and symmetrical 
course in Natural Science.” The plan adopted, as he further tells 
us, is based upon what he believes to be the proper interpretation 
of the character of the knowledge that the child can acquire. This 
knowledge, he considers, “may be characterized as having great 
breadth but little depth.” To which might be properly added that 
a plan of instruction based on this principle is a simple necessity ; 
for it is clear that a course of teaching, whether designed for chil- 
dren or for adults, which is to include the whole system of the 
natural sciences, comprehending “ zodlogy, botany, physics, chem- 
istry, meteorology, astronomy, geography, geology and mineralogy,” 
cannot be otherwise than elementary. The author has adopted the 
in; us method of distributing the lessons through the ten months 

the school year, from September to June inclusive, assigning to each 
month the studies which seem most appropriate to the season, and 
dividing the twenty lessons or “ exercises” of the month in certain 
fixed proportions among the different sciences. Useful instructions 
. to the teachers and references to téxt-books are given, with suggest- 

ions for experiments and for out-door observations suited to the 
month, The instructions are presented mainly in the form of 
questions, designed to draw out the teacher’s own knowledge, and 
to stimulate him to the necessary preparation for hisduties. As all 
success in this instruction depends upon the teacher, me a 


am and his treatise deserve to be highly commended, ($1.20. 
enry Holt & Co.) 


“EXPERIMENTAL EVOLUTION” is the title of a volume 
which, it is safe to say, will be interesting to naturalists 
of every variety of — and of opinion connected with the sub- 
ject to which it is devoted. It comprises a course of five lectures 
delivered in the “Summer School of Art and Science,” in Uni- 
versity Hall, Edinburgh, by Henry de Varigny, Doctor of Science, 
who holds the office of “Demonstrator in the Paris Museum of 
Natural History.” These titles may be deemed sufficient to attest 
the author’s claim to be heard on the subject of his lectures. These 
comprise a history of the evolution theory, from Buffon to Weis- 
mann, and an account of the various hypotheses which have been 
put forward in its support, the criticisms of its opponents, the 
proofs adduced by its defenders; and finally an wagon plea for the 
establishment of a course of ex ents, testing the various factors 
of evolution, and producing, if possible, “a direct proof, which all 
touch, of the species (or ioe suing, Birth to 

t rom 





another more or less different, and nt,” it ap- 
pears that in the author's view main distinction between a 
variety and a 


— is found. in the permanence of the latter, 
that continual changes of species have been 
| Re ene ee eee erence Ee con be 
it is not easy to see this proof of 
established. In spite of this apparent defect in the author’s argu- 


But as geology 
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mentation, it must be said that the affluence of facts and the can 
dor and clearness and, so to speak, scientific enthusiasm with which 


they are presented, make his book very attractive reading. ($1.50, 
Macmillan & Co.) 











SOME TIME AGO the American Economic Association published 
an essay by Prof. F. W. Taussig on “ The Silver Situation in the 
United States,” and he has now reissued it in separate form, witha 
continuation to the close of 1892. It begins with an account of the 
remonetization of silver in 1878 and of the immediate consequences 
of that policy, and then, taking up the act of 1890, traces the course 
of events down almost to the present time. Then follows a dis- 
cussion of the general question of the single or double standard in 
which Prof. Taussig, while advocating monometalism, is perfectly 
fair towards the bimetalists, and admits the force of some of their 
arguments, The subject has been so much discussed that there is 
no chance now to say much that is new, and accordingly most of 
what the book contains has been often said before. The most use- 
ful point that the author makes is in calling attention to the fact 
that in the apg state of economic knowledge it is impossible to 
predict with any accuracy the future course of financial events. He 
shows how the predictions made a few years since by the opponents 
of silver coinage have been falsified by the event, while some of the 
expectations entertained by its advocates have failed likewise. Mr, 
Taussig’s work will be a convenient handbook for those who are 
interested in its subject. (7 5 cts. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—— 
“ ELEMENTARY WOODWORK, by George B. Kilbon, is a series of 
sixteen lessons in the use of the tools needed in carpentry and 
a Gg The use of hammer and nails, gauge, try-square and 

vel, planes, saws, centre-bit and screw-driver is taught by a large 
number of varied exercises, very clearly described with the aid of 
diagrams. The book is so well-written that a clever lad should be 
able to teach himself much from it, though it will, of course, be 
more serviceable if v#va-voce instruction is also to be had, But 
even the practised mechanic will find in it many useful hints, 
(75 cts. Lee & Shepard.) 
























































New Books 

“ A BRigF History of Panics and their Periodical Occurrence 
in the United States” is a work translated from the French of 
Clément Juglar by De Courcy W. Thom. The original is not 
confined to the United States,-but embraces England and France 
as well; but Mr. Thom, with the author's consent, has rendered 
into English only the part relating to this country—a mistaken 
course, in our opinion; for the markets of the world are now s0 
bound ay oe that no commercial crisis can be regarded as 
merely a local affair. M. Juglar holds that every commercial 
crisis is a financial crisis—a serious reduction of the bank reserve 
marking its commencement ; hence he gives in this volume special 
attention to the acts and fortunes of American banks. Crises, he 
thinks, may be divided into three classes: those due to exces 
sive issue of bank-notes ; those caused by a failure of credit; and 
those due to the locking-up of capital in enterprises not immedi- 
ately profitable. Whether the causes here assigned may not all 
be reduced to one—the failure of credit—is a question that imme 
diately suggests itself, but which we cannot discuss here, In re 
lating the history of American panics, M. Juglar, after a brief 
notice of the old Continental currency, begins with the panic of 
1814, and traces the history of its successors down to the Grant 
& Ward failure in 1884. In so doing he gives not only a clear 
outline of each crisis and its immediate causes, but also a la’ 
amount of detail in a small compass and in readable form. (§1. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





















































































































































Mr, WALTER JERROLD has written a brief biography of “ W. E 
Gladstone, England’s Great Commoner,” which may interest some 
of our readers, It is a book of one hundred and sevent 
and gives a clear though necessarily succinct account of all the 
leading events in Mr. Gladstone’s life. Careful attention is given 
to his early studentship and to his later domestic life at Hawarden 
Castle, with anecdotes about his intercourse with his friends and 
pies pe em Some mention is also made of his chief literary works 
and of his immense and valuable library ; and special care is taken 
to point out the characteristics of his oratory. But, naturally, the 
main interest of the biography centres in his political career, which 

in 



















































is sketched with as much fulness as the limitations of space Rie 
mitted. Mr. Jerrold is a warm admirer of his hero, whom he 
acterizes as “ the incarnation of public duty” ; yet he indulges 
no extravagant laudation, but maintains a very judicial attitude 
He shows how, under the influence of Canning and of his owl 
Poe ag Gladstone early adopted pn og views ; _ 
own thoughts experience progress of ev 
brought him over to the Liberal side, and to the leadership of 
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Liberal party. His financial measures are only very slightly 
sketched, as was inevitable in a work designed for popular : 
but his action on the most important questions of his time is de- 
scribed, and also his relations with the Church, both in public and 
in private life. The book contains a number of pictures, some of 
which are good and helpful, while others are mere fancy sketches 
of no value, and the gaudy cover is by no means to be commended. 
(75 cts. Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


“AS THE CROW FLIES,” by Mr. Walter Phelps Dodge, is a 
queer-shaped booklet containing fifteen letters from Europe orig- 
inally contributed to the Hartford Post and Courant. They date 
from Corsica, the Riviera, Genoa, Rome (with nothing about Rome 
in it, being an account of Prince Napoleon), Newton Abbot in 
Devonshire, Oxford (where the author was a student), Bourne- 
mouth, Windsor (entirely devoted to the history of the Duke of 
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Clarence), Scarborough, the Lake District, Sandringham House 
ostantialy " approved by the Pereonage with whotn iis chialiy 
substantially “ a) v ¢ Personage whom it 
concerned "), ant Londons last letter being on the “ Latter- 
Day Jacobites,” and perhaps the most interesting of the series. 
On the whole, the letters are not above the ave: of those which 
the multitudinous tourist with an itch for print, if only newspaper 
print, is given to sending home from Europe. The English is not 
above reproach, the author being addicted to expressions like “ No 
one can get a footing at Cannes unless ¢he#r social record is unas- 
sailable,” etc. Neither is his taste always to be commended ; as, 
for instance, when he tells us that the Campo Santo at Genoa is 
“ the crowning glory” of that city of Mr. Dodge's book 
may please the “ Personage” who has “ approved” the part of it 
relative to his royal self: it will not commend itself to the author's 
sensible countrymen. (50 cts. Geo. M, Allen Co.) 


The Magazines 


(To be continued July 15) 


“'Harper’s Monthly” 
THE JULY Harfer's is more than usually 
r,as is seen by its “ special features.’ These are “ Italian 
Gardens,” by Charles A. Platt, “ French Canadians in New 
eg by Henry Loomis Nelson, “ Side-Lights on the German 
Soldier,” by Poultney Bigelow, “ Three English Race Meetings,” 
by Richard Harding Davis, “ Algerian Riders,” by Col. T. A. Dodge 
and “ Chicago’s Gentle Side,” by Julian Ralph. These cover a 
large area, and make a variety of subjects that cannot but appeal 
to a large circle of readers. 


cosmopolitan in its 


ARCHITECTURAL GARDENING 
Mr. Charles A, Platt, who is well-known as an etcher of rare 
quality, is specially adapted to the appreciation of * Italian Gardens,” 
and he writes of them, not only with knowledge, but artistic enjoy- 
ment as well, Mr. Platt was particularly struck by the harmony 
between the houses and the gardens. On this subject he says :— 
“The evident harmony of arrangement between the house and 
surrounding landscape is what fr 
scape architecture—the design as a whole, including gardens, ter- 
races, groves, and their necessary surroundings and embellish- 
ments, it being clear that no one of these component — was 
ever considered independently, the architect of the house being also 
the architect of the garden and the rest of the villa. The problem 
being to take a piece of land and make it habitable, the architect 
roceeded with the idea that not only was the house to be lived in, 
ut that one still wished to be at home while out-of-doors; so the 
garden was designed as another apartment, the terraces and groves 
still others, where one might walk about and find a place suitable 
to the hour of the day and feeling of the moment, and still be in 
that sacred portion of the globe dedicated to one’s self.” 
Mr. Platt describes as typically Italian the garden of the villa 
Lante, at ia — 
“The garden proper covers about an acre of ground, but so 
a space is taken up by the fountain and its surrounding em- 
Me car g oe onl speme for cloning is a _ 
e wou e. magnificent box hedge, very dense an 
high, protects the garden on the north and west, tee south i 
open and overlooking the extensive campagna. Making a part 
¢ eastern wall is the orangerie—a building which forms a very 
necessary part of every garden in Italy—wherein the orange-trees 
and the tender plants grown in pots are stored in winter. The 
important paths of the ‘ parterre’ are marked by small box hedges, 
accented at the corners by large orange-trees in pots, Two stone 
lead to the terrace which connects the houses, Another 
fountain marks the centre of the terrace, and the whole is shaded 
large sycamore-trees; and here, between the garden and the 
wood, the family live.” 


faen ‘FRENCH CANADIANS IN New ENGLAND” 

the French Canadians, who are becoming an important 

of the n, Mr. H. L. Nelson says :— ' ig ct 
clear that the mass of the Canadians who are settled in 


New d are not rapidly becomin; of the soil, 
their accordi thee own repeetey very much be- 
low the average ta six as 


valuations in 
remain 


rst strikes one in Italian land-. 


prepared to avail themselves of the customary electioneering meth- 
ods for the purpose of securing it. 

“In 1887 there were in New England 16,806 French-Canadian 
voters ; in 1889 the number had increased to 28,465 ; in 1891 it had 
grown to be 33,663, In every one of the six States, except Ver- 
mont, votes equal in number to the solid French-Canadian vote 
would suffice to reverse the political supremacy if they should be 
transferred from the prevailing party tothe minority. In the Presi- 
dential election just held this vote played an important part, es- 
pecially in Massachusetts. It is said that most of the French- 
Canadians voted for the Democratic candidate because of the in- 
pice inflicted on the farmers of Quebec by the McKinley tariff. 

owever that may be, it is the fact that the French-Ca' vote 
was a matter of much solicitude to the politicians of both parties, 
and it is its growing importance in American politics that makes 
the immigration of interest in this country.” . 

THE GERMAN SOLDIER 

Poultney Bigelow, who has witnessed all the grand manceuvres 
of German troops during the reign of William II., and who en 
the special confidence of the Emperor, writes entertainingly of 
German Army in this number, The article is illus by fifteen 
spirited sketches by Frederic Remington, who studied the German 
soldier in company with Mr. Bigelow. Of the German officer in 
society, Mr, Bigelow says :— 

“ he social position of the German officers is the most coveted 
in Germany. This is not merely because as a rule German officers 
spring from ancient or noble families, or that their regimental 
messes are very paternally managed, so as to exclude undesirable 
elements. He is recognized, over and above that, as of a superior 
training intellectually, as a hard worker, and one to whom the na- 
tion looks for defence in case of war. A fo invasion is at all 
_ so a to = mind - > German e at the arm bapa 
or a moment loses its great significance to the us, 
our men are so far away on the outskirts of Eriteation that we 
scarcely hear of them, and many an American has grown to man- 
hood without being able to describe the uniform of the American 
army. The German officer always wears his uniform, and wher- 
ever he moves represents the majesty of the law as well as the na- 


tional power. If a landlord wishes to recommend his beer-room to 
you, he can say nothing higher than that it is frequented by officers, 
A theatre in which officers do not ap is considered to have sunk 


below the level of good society. cers at German dinners and 
balls are much coveted, for the officer is assumed to have good- 
ease See to be in all res a cultivated man, ‘Durig the 
great military operations in the autumn, officers are q upon 
the proprietors of the neighborhood; and far from this re- 
garded as a nuisance, those who have officers billeted upon 
consider the circumstance rather agreeable than otherwise.” 
frst of five articles on English ite, ‘written by Richard 
The first of five on i ie, written 
ing Davis for —— Magasine, appears in this number: 
i i illiam Small accompany the text, Mr. 
i , which is particularly timely, the Ascot 
gets an excellent bird’s-eye view of the 


“It is a dust which conceals everythi 
rear of the coach just in front and the 
sun strikes on a piece of brass mounting. 


from view except the 
hes of light where the 
It is like moving through 
a fog at sea. One hears the crack of the whips and the creaking 
of no and leather all around, and the half-hearted protest of 
some guard on his horn, but one can only imagine what the dust 
hides, and comes out of it on the top of the Downs as out of a 
Turkish bath, gasping and tearful, and wondering if those other 
— know how white and bedraggled and haggard they look. 
he top,of the Downs is one vast encampment—an encampment 
without apparent order or ro. with every dust-covered 
hedge in sight lined with picketed horses and donkeys, and with 
hundreds more grazing along lines of rope which early risers have 
stretched for your convenience and their possible profit. You must 
through a mile of this impromptu stabling before you reach 
the race-track proper, and between rows and rows of carts resting 
upon their shafts, and hansom-cabs with the driver’s seat point- 
ing skywards, and omnibuses abandoned for the time to gypsies 
and hostlers, It is a bivouac as great as that of an army corps. 
In the centre of these open-air stables rises the grand stand, with 
its back towards London. It is the highest grand stand in the 
world, and the people on the top of it cannot be recognized from 
the ground even with an opera-glass.” 


‘*Tue FUNCTION oF SLANG” 


In “The Function of Slang” Prof. Brander Matthews deals 
with a subject of which he has made a long and careful study. He 
gives a popular account of the origin of some well-known words in 
which credit is given to slang for the acceptable additions it makes 
to written language. 

“There is a more soldierly frankness, a greater freedom, less 
restraint, less respect for law and order, in the West than in the 
East ; and this may be a reason why American slang is superior to 
British and to French, The catchwords of New York may be as 
inept and as cheap as the catchwords of London and of Paris, but 
New York is not as important to the United States as London is to 
Great Britain and as Paris is to France; it is not as dominating, 
not as absorbing. So it is that in America the feebler catchwords 
of the city give way before the virile phrases of the West. There 


is little to choose between the how's your poor feet ? of London and 
the well, J should smile, of New York, for neither ges had any 


excuse for existence, and neither had any hope of survival. The 
city phrase is often doubtful in meaning and obscure in origin. In 
London, for example, the four-wheel cab is called a growler;— 
why? In New York a can brought in filled with beer at a bar- 
room is called a grow/er, and the act of sending this can from the 
private house to the public-house and back is called working the 
g£rowler ;—why ? 

“ But when we find a western writer describing the effects of 
tangle-foot whiskey, the adjective explains itself, and is justified at 
once, And we discover immediately the daringly condensed meta- 
phorin the sign, “ Don't monkey with the buszs-saw ;" the pict- 

ueness of the word duzs-saw and its fitness for service are 
visible at a glance. So we understand the phrase readily and ap- 
eco its force when we read the story of “ Buck Fanshaw’s 
uneral,” and are told “ that he never went back on his mother,” 
or when we hear the defender of “‘ Banty Tim ” declare that 
‘* Ef one of you teches the bo 
He'll wrestle his hash to-night in hell, 
Or my name's not Tilman Joy.” 

“ To wrestle one's hash is not an elegant expression, one must 
admit, and it is not likely to be adopted into the literary language ; 
but it is forcible at least, and not stupid. To go Jack on, however, 
bids fair to take its place in our speech as a phrase at once useful 
and vigorous. 

“ From the wide and wind-swept plains of the West came d/izzard, 
and although it has been suggested that the word is a survival 
from some local British dialect, the West still deserves the credit 
of having rescued it from desuetude. From the logging camps of 
the Northwest came doom, an old word again, but with a new 
meaning, which the language promptly accepted. From still fur- 
ther West came the use of sand, to indicate staying power, back- 
bone,—what New England knows as gr?, and old England as pluck 
fa far less expressive word). From the Southwest came cinch, 

the tening of the _ of the pack-mules, and so by ex- 
tension in ing a grasp of anything so firm that it cannot get 
away. 


Besides an instalment of the “ Handsome Humes,” and Miss 
‘Woolson’s “ Horace Chase,” there is a story of the French and In- 
dian. War, by Miss Wi called “Silence,” and a humorous 
sketch by Carleton, called “ A Vestal Virgin.” There are two 
poems in the Number—“ Sleep,” by Alice Brown, and “ The Milky 
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Way,” by Wallace Bruce. In the “ Editor’s Study,” Charles Dud” 
ley arner discusses the recent naval review and the humor of J. 

. Barrie and R. M. Johnston. The “ Editor’s Drawer” includes 
a short story by Thomas Nelson Page, called “ How Andrew Car- 
ried the Precinct,” and a full-page drawing by George du Maurier, 


“The Atlantic” 


That Charles Egbert Craddock begins a serial in the July Az 
lantic, is sufficient to give the number a special interest. ‘“ His 
Vanished Star” is the title of the serial, the scene of which is laid in 
the author’s old hunting-ground, the Tennessee Mountains. Among 
other good things in the number is Miss Isabel —— paper 
on “ Passports, Police, and Post Office in Russia.” iss Hapgood, 
who is an authority on Russian matters, shows how travellers in 
that country sometimes become the victims of other than govern- 
ment officials :— 

“As for the stories told by travellers of officious meddling by the 
police on their arrival in Russia, and of their footsteps being dog- 

ed, I have recently been favored with some light on that subject. [| 
Believe the tales, with reservations, since some perfectly innocent and 
truthful friends of mine related to me their own similar experience, 
A man, who seemed to their inexperienced eyes to be a police offi- 
cer, told them that the authorities thought three weeks, one in 
Petersburgh and two elsewhere, would be amply sufficient for their 
travels in Russia. They had a high-priced French courier, who 

retended to know a little Russian. Perhaps he did know enough 
or his own purposes. He told them that they were watched con- 
stantly, and translated for the officer. But he did not tell them 
that they already had permission to remain in the country for the 
customary six months, I made them get out their passports, and 
showed them the official stamp and signature to that effect. This 
clever courier afterwards stole from them, in Warsaw, a quantity 
of diamonds which he had helped them purchase in Moscow, and 
of whose existence and whereabouts in their trunks no one but 
himself was aware. This helped me to an explanation, It 
invariably the couriers or guides, I find, who tell travellers these 
alarming tales, and neglect to inform them of their rights. It cer 
tainly looks very much as though some confederate of theirs im- 
personates a police official, and as though they misinterpret. The 
stories of spies forever in attendance seem to be manufactured for 
the purpose of papier | handsome gratuities from their victims for 
their ‘ protection,’ and for the purpose of frightening the latter out 
of the country before their own ignorance is discovered. As! 
never employ the guides, I never had any trouble with the police, 
either genuine or manufactured, I visited the police stations when- 
ever I could make an excuse; and when I wished to know when 
and where the Emperor was to be seen, I asked a policeman ora 
gendarme. He always told me the exact truth unhesitatingly, and 
pointed out the best position. It was refreshing after the German 
police, who put one through the Inquisition as to one’s self and 
one’s ancestors as soon as one arrives, and who prove themselves 
lineal descendants of Ananias or Baron Munchausen when a trav 
eller asks for information.” 


MURDER AND ‘‘ PRESUMPTIVE PROOF” 


We quote Mr. James W. Clarke’s summing up, in his article on 
“ Problems of Presumptive Proof,” which is one of the “ features” 
of the July Atlantic :— 

“ A glance at our American statistics of homicide for the year 
1892 may appropriately conclude this article and point its moral, 
No fewer than 6796 persons were murdered in the United States 
last year, as against 5906 persons in 1891, 4290 in 1890, and 3567 
in 1880, Innocent persons are evidently not escaping, however 
the guilty {ones are faring. The American victims of homicide 
have almost doubled in three years. In the same year (1892) that 
6796 persons were murdered, only 107 were executed by process of 
law,—one execution to every 63.5 murders. 

“ The outcry against convictions on ‘purely presumptive proof’ 
is at once senseless and insincere. If it should ever prevail an ef@; 
of free murder would be the inevitable result. It is really a protest 
against capital punishment, thinly disguised as an objection to the 
only kind of proof possible in the majority of criminal trials 
Wholesome public opinion needs to be rallied in the other diree 
tion. It ought never to be forgotten that murder is capital pulr 
ishment ; every person who kills another shows himself a believe 
in capital punishment—for his victim; and the moment the 
friends of capital punishment can be converted to more hu 
views, capital punishment by the state will be abolished ; the vote 
ries of the death penalty have only to abolish it themselves, ané 
the state cannot continue it. But the aim of the emotional ag 
tors of the day is to abolish the death penalty first as a public pro 
tection, and leave its abolition as a private pastime to await tt 
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discretion of the nearly 7000 executioners who are now annually 
practicing capital punishment in this country.” 


A PLEA For PusLic MuseuMs 

Mr. Edward S, Morse, in his paper, “ If Public Libraries, why 
not Public Museums?” thus describes the average American 
museum :— 

“To awaken a desire in the smaller towns for a public museum, 
it is needful that a good example be cited. To see examples of 
any kind, one must go up to the great cities to find them. For 
New England the fingers of one hand could almost count them, 
and for the rest of this great republic, outside of college museums, 
the fingers of the other hand would be sufficient to keep tally. 

“ If we examine into the character of these museums, we shall 
find that, with some notable exceptions, they stand where they did 
before Darwin’s time. The museum then, as now, consisted of 
accumulations of species of animals that were of interest only to 
specialists in their respective branches of study. The interest at- 
taching to such collections was incomprehensible to the layman. 
He strayed through a museum bewildered by cases filled with ap- 
parently similar kinds of shells, insects, and the like. The insects 
were always in their mature state. Not a suggestion of the life 
history of even a single species could be found. Regiments of 
shells were marshalled in pasteboard trays, with no inkling of the 
kind of life associated with them. The collection of birds gave no 
hint of the quaint appearance of the young, or of the infinite variety 
in the construction of their nests. As to whether the creatures 
ever laid eggs could be ascertained only by going to some other 
part of the hall. The school books of the time gave no idea of the 
way in which these collections might be studied ; and if by chance 
the text-book had a more thoughtful chapter on morphology or 
other point of view, the museum might be ransacked in vain for an 
illustration, If one chanced to have a general book on natural his- 
tory, it told him about the elephant and the kangaroo, which he 
already knew by name, at least, through the lines of a popular 
ditty, but not a word of the little creatures that hid under his own 
doorstep, The museum might have a small collection of mam- 
mals, but to find a complete collection of those of his own State he 
would have to go to the museums of the Old World. 

“ Within recent years a great change has taken place, in this and 
some other respects, in the | 
in Boston, Cambridge, Salem, New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington ; but advances are yet to be made in some of these museums 
to bring their collections abreast of the knowledge of to-day. Prof. 
Goode insists that the ‘ museum of the past must be set aside, re- 
constructed, transformed from a cemetery of bric-a-brac into a 
nursery of living thoughts.’”’ 


Miss THOMAS PROBES THE HEART OF SUMMER 


In her article “ In the Heart of the Summer,” Miss Edith Thomas 
shows us what a poet can do with ordinary material ; that which 
to the average prose-writer would be no subject at all, is to the 
poet full of suggestive thought ;— 

“ A good firefly night, warm, still, and dark, 
must resent brilliancy in the heavens that 
nary, Gieaming and darklin; 


I think the firefly 
uts out its own lumi- 
¢ , coming and going, this least of the 
wandering stars or planets has its dark side, which at times is 
turned towards us. The butterfly to the day, the firefly to the 
night ; the one in the livery of the sun and the Orient, the other 
clothed upon with the lustre of the stars! In some degree, like 
the maid from the south of Ireland who serves my friends, I too 
am afraid of the ‘loights in the grass.’ Any time, I think, they 
may become ‘ brave translunary things,’ and sail away beyond the 
range of the fly that sips nectar from the cup of the gods, in yonder 
constellated field. 

“ The other evening, bringing home a handful of flowers from 
S——'s garden (O lavendered memory of how many such cullings 
in the dewy dusk, for me!), I-was followed, and the flowers were 
purloined of their sweets, by a great night-moth,—a true sphinx 
with a riddle, a us to ask if it be not the long-sought 
connecting link between bird and insect! This elfin creature 
hovered about the flowers with a humming-bird’s poise, motion, 
and musical accompaniment, using its siphon-like proboscis to 
sound the honey depths of the flowers. I noticed that, although 
it occasionally stopped to consider the roses, it invariably returned 
to its favorite honeysuckle. The long proboscis, or feeder, coiled 

4 watchspring, when not in use, perhaps three inches in length, 
and bent in the middle at a 4 angle, is scarcely to be seen in the 
of the evening ; hence the insect appears to hover quite aloof 
from the flower, and to woo it delicately rather than to rifle its 
treasure, The eyes of the insect are two rubies, and the whirrin 
wings must be to bear up the weight of its gross body. It 
Was this tidbit which a late robin was anxious to secure, the other 
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evening ; but the morsel proved unman 
the bird soon dropped it, and went up to 
the old maple.” 


eable or distasteful, for 
is sleeping-chamber in 


Other articles in this number that are well worth reading are 
* Admiral Lord Exmouth,” by Capt. Mahan, “ A General Election : 
Right and Wrong in Politics,” by Sir Edward Strachey, “ Ghost- 
Flowers,” by Mary Thacher Higginson, “*The Chase of Saint- 
Castin,” by Mary ‘Hartwell Catherwood, “Governor Morton and 
the Sons of Liberty,” by William Dudley Foulke, “ Petrarch,” by 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., and ‘“ Studies in the Correspondence of 
Petrarch, I.,” by Harriet Waters Preston and Louise Dodge. 
- ae Parsons Lathrop contributes a poem called “ Within 
the Heart.” 





“The Century ”’ 

Gainsborough’s familiar portrait of Mrs. Siddons, engraved by 
T. Johnson, is the frontispiece of the July Century, and is apropos 
of an article by Mr. Edmund Gosse on the great actress. Among 
the illustrated articles is a picturesque description of “ The Most 
Picturesque Place in the World,” by Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Pennell, 
—the name of the place not being disclosed ; John La Farge writes 
of the art of the — “Famous Indians” are described, with 
reproductions of medallion portraits by Olin Warner; Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich tells of some quaint old Portsmouth characters; an 
article on the World’s Fair contains a number of engravings, in- 
cluding a full-page picture, by Castaigne, of the MacMonnies foun- 
tain; and an article by Mrs. Oliphant on “ The Author of Gulliver ” 
contains portraits of Dean Swift, “ Stella,” Sir William Temple, and 
others. Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton's article-on “ Mental Medi- 
cine,” in which he discusses “‘ The Treatment of Disease by Sug- 

estion,” shows a leaning toward a scientific form of mind-cure; 
this is illustrated, also ; and so is a story by Arlo Bates, “ The In- 
toxicated Ghost.” The illustrations, in this number, of the domes 
of the Liberal Arts Building at Chicago, were reproduced from en- 
larged solar prints, each one of which was retouched by the painter 
of the original picture so as to bring the black and white values in 
proper relation to the color values. Mr. Caroll Beckwith’s solar 
enlargement followed him to Egypt and was retouched within 
sound of the first cataract of the Nile. 

SaLvin1 Discusses His OTHELLO 

In his autobiography, which is continued in this number of The 
Century, Salvini says of his Othello, which most people think his 
greatest part :— 

“ It is very seldom that I have attained satisfaction with myself, 
in that réle; I may say that in the thousands of times that I have 
played it I can count on the fingers of one hand those when I have 
said to myself, ‘I can do no better,’ and one of those times was 
when I gave it at the Teatro dei Fiorentini in Naples, It seemed 
that evening as if an electric current connected the artist with the 

ublic, Every sensation of mine was transfused into the audience ; 
it responded instantaneously to ed sentiment, and manifested its 
perception of my meanings by a low murmuring, by a sustained 
tremor. There was no occasion for reflection, nor did the people 
seek to discuss me; all were at once in unison and concord. Actor, 
Moor, and audience felt the same impulse, were moved as one soul. 
I cannot describe the cries of enthusiasm which issued from the 
throats of those thousands of persons in exaltation, or the delirious 
demonstrations which accompanied those scenes of love, jealousy, 
and fury; and when the shocking catastrophe came, when the 
Moor, recognizing that he has been deceived, cuts short his days, 
so as not to survive the ish of having slain the guiltless Des- 
demona, a chill ran through every vein, and, as if the audience had 
been stricken dumb, ten seconds went by in absolute silence. Then 
came a tempest of cries and plaudits, and countless summonses be- 
fore the curtain. When the demonstration was ended, the au- 
dience passed out amid an indistinct murmur of voices, and col- 
lected in groups of five, eight, or twelve everywhere in the —_ 
borhood of the theatre; then, reunited as if by etic force, they 
came back into the theatre, demanded the relighting of the foot- 
lights, and insisted that I should come on the a again, though 
I was half undressed, to receive a new ovation, This un leled 
and spontaneous demonstration is among the most cherished mem- * 
ories of my career, for it ranks among such as an artist rarely 
obtains.” 

THE IMPOVERISHMENT OF THE RUSSIAN PEASANT 

Mr. George Kennan, replying to the recently published defence 
of Russia made by the Secretary of the Russian Legation at Wash- 
ington, presents a large array of facts to controvert the assertions 
of Mr, Botkine, 

“A striking proof of the impoverishment of the Russian peasantry 
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is furnished,” he says, “ by the official statistics with regard to the 
number of farm animals in the Empire, and particularly the num- 
ber of horses. Every American farmer knows that he would find 
it extremely difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to work his land 
without the aid of a horse; and that the complete absence of horses 
on a farm is an unmistakable evidence of extreme poverty and des- 
titution. What is the condition of the Russian peasant when tried 
by this test? In the year 1882 there were in the village communi- 
ties of European Russia 9,079,924 peasant householders, Of this 
number 2,437,555 householders, representing a population of per- 
haps 14,000,000, and constituting twenty-seven per cent. of the 
whole agricultural class, did not own a single horse. Of course 
these 14,000,000 people had not always been without horses, They 
had lost them, partly through contagious diseases, which they knew 
not how to combat, partly in forced settlements of debts to money- 
lenders, which they were unable to pay, and partly as the result of 
the ruthless and short-sighted policy of the Government that sells 
the last horse of a poor peasant farmer for taxes, and thus renders 
it almost impossible for him ever to pay taxes again.” 


A Woman’s Opinion oF “ Tkss OF THE D’URBERVILLES” 

In an article on Thomas Hardy, illustrated by a full-page por- 

trait, drawn from life, by J. W. Alexander, Miss Harriet W. Preston 
presents an interesting analysis of the author’s most discussed 
novel, 
. “If we consider ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles’ in the light of a 
tract rather than of a tale, it is because we are openly invited to do 
so by the novelist himself, In the sub-title, ‘A Pure Woman 
Faithfully Portrayed,’ he distinctly announces a ‘¢endenz-roman, 
and asks our assent or our objection to the pitying yet despairing 
theory of woman’s place in the universe so passionately portrayed 
therein, His manner, which, as we have already seen, always rises 
with the seriousness of his subject, was never greater than here. 
The tale of Tess is told with a simple distinction of style not to be 
matched by any living writer of English, and hardly even in France, 
where the men who write well in these days are apt to be distress- 
ingly “ep ay with their own manner. 

* The singular but perfectly plausible donnée of the story is clear] 
unfolded in the opening paragraph, and a visionary glimpse is af- 
forded even there of the peculiarly tragic possibilities which it in- 
volves, The catastrophe of Tess’s Lag fall is described with the 
utmost delicacy, leaving the reader as fully persuaded of her essen- 
tial innocence as her biographer can ever have desired, From this 
point onward, through the nobly. accepted humiliation of her first, 
almost superfluous, penance, through the insidious temptations of 
that idyllic life upon the dairy farm, through the cruel shock of her 
husband's contemptuous rejection, and the long drudgeries and 
manifold dangers encountered by the deserted wife, he bears her 
safely, reverently, all but triumphantly. The goal is close at hand 
where, in Mr. Hardy's own striking words concerning the Native, 
the fairest child of his fancy may grasp the supreme boon of re- 
treating from life without shame, We are actually beginning to 
thank him for an enlarged perception of the moral possibilities of 

rimitive womanhood. The interest of the narrative has been 
Goblins all along; now, at its final crisis, our pulses begin to 
throb as though we were on the eve of some stupendous revelation. 
Has our pantheist and pessimist of other days, we ask, been trans- 
formed into the most powerful and penetrating of all the preachers 
of Neo-Christianity ? Are we about to be told, at last, what the 
words were which Jesus ‘stooped down and with his finger wrote 
on the ground, as though He heard them not’—the mystic im- 
port of the divine sentence, ‘ Neither do I condemn thee; go, and 
sin no more’? 

“Alas! nothing of the sort. Mr, Hardy’s conversion is no 
more authentic than Alec D’Urberville’s own, Just when his noble 
work lacks naught but the finishing touch, he is seized by what 
looks like a paroxysm of blind rage against his own creation, and 
with one violent blow he destroys irreparably both its symmetry 
and its significance. There was no need to condemn the finest of his 
creations to an after-life of bounsan security and prosperity as the 
wife of Angel Clare. That would have been, at once, too bad for 
her and too good for him. But surely a kindly, compassionate, 
natural.death might have rescued Tess from her sharp dilemma at 
any one of the later turnings of her hunted way! Or, if not, she 
had still the last remedy in her own hand, and the daughter of the 
D'Urbervilles would never have lacked the courage to apply it. 
But from the moment when, despite the dreadful illumination of 
her experience, and the painfully acquired habit of heroic resistance, 
Tess yields a second time to the importunities of her first and now 
doubly repulsive seducer, the claim put forth for her by her historian 
u is ies is stultified ; and, artistically, no less than mor- 
kg his work lies in ruin, ; 

“To call Tess ‘pure,’ after this, is a ferocious sarcasm, The 
first stain had been effaced by a purgatory of suffering; the second 
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is indelible. The ghastly incidents crowded into the last pages of 
the book avail ndthing, The murder and the scaffold are mere 
vulgar horrors, gratuitously insulting to the already outraged feel. 
ings of the deeply disappointed reader. They exceed the proper 
limit of tragedy, exciting neither ‘ pity’ nor ‘terror,’ but simply re- 
ugnance. No writer of our own gloomy time—I say it regret, 
ully, and even resentfully—has grasped for one moment, only to 
wantonly fling away, a more sublime opportunity than Mr. Hardy 
in ‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.’” 


DEAN SWIFT AND STELLA 

Mrs, Oliphant’s paper on Dean Swift, which is profusely illus- 
trated, is most interesting. We thought that we knew all that 
there was to know of the author of “ Gulliver ”; but, if Mrs. Oli- 

hant tells us nothing new, she puts the old in a new light, which 
is the advantage a novelist has over more prosaic writers, 

“ Between 1714 and 1726, for a dozen years, Swift remained in 
Ireland, without intermission, altogether apart from public life, 
At the latter date he went to London, probably needing a chan 
of scene, after the shock of Miss Vanhomrigh’s death, and the 
grievous sense he must have.had that it was he who had killed her; 
and it was then that ‘Gulliver’ was published. The latter por 
tions of it, which the children have rejected, we are glad to have 
no space to dwell upon. The bitterness, passion, and misery of 
them are beyond parallel, One would like to have any ground for 
believing that the Houyhnhms and the rest came into being after 
Stella’s death ; but this was not the case. She was only a woman, 
and was not, after all, of such vital importance in the man’s ex 
istence. Withdrawal from the life he loved, confinement in a nar 
row sphere, the disappointment of a soul which felt itself born for 
greatness, and had tasted the high excitements of power, but now 
had nothing to do but fight over the choir with his archbishop, and 
give occasion for a hundred anecdotes in the Dublin coteries, had 
matured the angry passion in him, and soured the sweetness of 
nature, Few people now, when they take up their ‘Gulliver,’ go 
beyond Brobdingnag. The rest is like a succession of bad dreams, 
the confused miseries of a fever, To think that in a deanery, that 
calm seat of ecclesiastical luxury, within sound of the cathedral 
bells and the choristers’ chants, a brain so dark and distracted, and 
dreams so terrible, should have found shelter! They are all the 
more bitter and appalling from their contrast with the surround 
ings among which they had their disastrous birth.” 

‘‘ THe Cure oF Diskase BY SUGGESTION ” 

In anarticle on ‘‘ Mental Medicine,” Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton 
expresses an opinion that will be read with avidity by those who 
are interested in certain scientific questions of the day. 

“From time immemorial there have been instances of suggestion 
attending the use of amulets, the bones of saints, and fetishes of 
various kinds, which have worked miracles or effected marvellous 
cures, and every once in a while some: popular craze marks the ap- 
pearance of an epidemic of imaginary cures. Whole communities 
share in common the belief in the power of a madstone, which is 
treasured by its fortunate possessor, and sought after by persons 
hundreds of miles distant who are unlucky enough to Lae been 
bitten by a more. or less rabid dog. Sometimes these are simply 
broken aérolites, porous stones, or trilobites, * * * Some 
years ago I was invited to pass ie cn upqn avery popular arti 
cle of so-called electric clothing. ‘The most careful tests with the 
galvanometer, however, failed to reveal the existence of the slight- 
est current, and it is to be assumed that the virtues of this particu- 
lar belt were no greater than those of some less pretentious natura 
object.” 


‘* THe Most PicTuREsQUE SPOT IN THE WoRLD’’ 
Mr. Barr Ferree writes to us as follows :—* It seems scarcely 
ssible that either the editors of The Century or Mr. and Mrs. 
ennell can suppose France to be such an unknown country as {0 
conceal their ‘ Most Picturesque Spot in the World ’ from the world 
at large. The city they describe, as doubtless many must know, is 
Le Puy, in the department of Haute-Loire, in southern France. |! 
regret to say I have not been there, but I do not hesitate to identi 
the spot.” 


“Scribner’s Magazine” 

The July Scrzdner’s is not a “ special’ number of any sort ; bu 
it is of good all-round quality. In the ‘“Men’s Occupations 
Series,” Mr, W. Clark Russell describes “ The Life of the Me 
chant Sailor.” Mr. Russell knows his subject as do few, even‘ 
those who write about it. Perhaps no novelist, except Capt. M 
ryat, ever knew the sea so well, for he got his knowledge at first 
hand. Mr. Russell was only thirteen years of age when he fi 
went to sea :— ; 
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“| suppose no life has such a fascination for boys as the sea, 
certainly for the British boy, I have sometimes, while wondering 
how a lad’s thoughts run when a passion for the sea is making a 
pirate of him to the marrow, looked into my own memory. _I went 
to sea when I was thirteen and a few months. I followed the call- 
ing for nearly eight years, and claim knowledge of it on every merit 
of service and suffering. It was not Marryat and the other novel- 
ists that sent me to sea, It was simply and wholly the love of a 
ship. 1 was ‘ brought ~ at the sea-side and was never weary of 
looking at the vessels loading and discharging at the wharves. 
They were dirty old colliers chiefly ; worn, lean, and ragged fabrics 
out of Newcastle and the North, but to my boyish sight they were 
as lovely as the most poetic in grace and beauty of the Symondite 
keels. I loved the old caboose with its grimy, smoking chimney, 
the greasy, one-eyed rogue of a cook, looking up at me with a 
shark's languishing leer; the inverted boat amidships ; the weather- 
worn skylight aft sealing from my sight the romantic ‘mysteries of 
the cabin, out of whose gloom, through the companion-way, there 
would sometimes stagger, with drunken stateliness, the figure of a 
skipper, with legs like the prongs of a pitchfork.” 

But it is a hard life at best. 

“| wish,” says Mr. Russell, ‘I could draw a picture of Jack’s 
pleasures while on the high seas. I would do so if I knew where 
to look for them. My experience is that there is no section of the 
working classes less cared for by their employers than seamen. 
Do you ever hear, for example, of a shipowner putting a little 
library of books, not necessarily religious, into a forecastle or deck- 
house for the use of the crew? In olden times few sailors could 
read; in these days there is scarce a Jack who cannot spell through 
a newspaper or a volume; many can flourish the pen and write 
fairly good English; but the sailor is still accepted as the tradi- 
tional dog of the centuries, and if his chest lacks the things he may 
sing out in vain. for a sheet of paper and a drop of ink; there is 
nothing for him aft, and he may hunt the forepeak to no purpose 
for the means of sending a message home to his mother or wife or 
sweetheart.” 


MuSICAL SOCIETIES AT THE WoORLD’s FAIR 


A timely article is George P. Upton’s account of ‘ The Musical 
Societies of the United States and their Representation at the 


(Copyright 1893 by Chas. Scribner's Sons) 
ANTON SEIDL 
World's Fair,’ the first popular account of the origin and growth 
of amateur associations which have been the centres of mu- 
sical life 
traits of 


in American cities. The article is illustrated with por- 
the leading conductors, Thomas, Mosenthal, Lang, Buck, 


- tions may perhaps be im 
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and Seidl. Mr. Upton introduces his subject with a little boom 
for music :— 

“‘ The subdivisions of labor which are continually increasing tend 
to make the workingman’s life more monotonous. The shortening 
of hours is likely to give him more leisure. How shall a portion 
of that leisure be occupied? Why should not music, with its ele- 
vating influences, assert its rights to it? Why should not the mu- 
sical society be a humanitarian practice-ground in which the great 
goal of effort is brotherhood, sympathy and mutual helpfulness ? 
And what better time can there be in which to consider these new 
relations of music than in the musical congresses of the World’s 
Fair? Is it not time to make the musical society something more 
than a mere entertainer ?”’ 

Mr. Upton will surprise many of his readers by telling them that 
New England is the parent of American musical societies :— 

“The musical societies of the United States, as they exist to-day 
clearly are the outcome of the reaction, in the early part of the 
present century, against what is known as the Billings school of 
church music—a school characterized by its antiquated treatment 
and excessive fuguing. Upon this point all American historians 
of music are agreed. The reform was begun, or rather the way 
was prepared for it, by Prof. Hubbard, of Dartmouth College, 
under whose auspices the Dartmouth Handel Society was organ- 
ized, though this institution long ago ceased to have any active 
connection with music. The Stoughton (Mass.) Musical Society 
antedated it in birth, having been organized in 1786, but it was not 
until after 1800 that it made its influence felt as a reinforcement to 
the Dartmouth Society. In one respect it was more fortunate than 
its New Hampshire companion. It is still in existence, in its 107th 
year, but long since ceased to exert any influence upon musical 
progress, It is —_ alive by local pride, and though overshad- 
owed by the great Handel and Haydn Society in the neighboring city 
of Boston, its members undoubtedly plume themselves on the fact 
that they belong to the oldest society in the United States, and 
still have their ‘ hot turkey supper with nothing stronger than tea 
or coffee’ at the annual meeting, as did the charter members just 
after the Revolution, when Squire Elijah Dunbar, of Canton, led 
them through the mazes of the oratorio choruses.” . 


LINCOLN’s MOST FAMOUS SPEECH 

In givin his ‘ Personal Recollections of Two Visits to Gettys- 
burg” A. i. Nickerson speaks of the thrilling effect of Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Oration, one of the most remarkable short speeches 
ever made :— 

“Mr. Lincoln arose in obedience to the announcement that the 
President would now pronounce the dedication. To say that’ Mr. 
Lincoln arose, can only be <r y by those who have been near 
him when he got up to speak; but he had never before seemed to 
me to be so tall as he did on this occasion, He appeared to con- 
tinue to rise, as it were, until_when he finally stood up I thought 
that he was the tallest and most awkward man I had ever seen, 

“ There has been considerable difference of opinion among those 
who were present, as to whether or not he had any notes of this, 
undoubtedly the greatest speech of his life. My own impressions, 
whether correct or not, were received’ then, and have never since 
been changed by anything I have seen or heard on the subject. I 
think he had a card or a strip of paper the size of a visiting card in 
his hand, He did not, however, look at or refer to it in any way. 
Others, too, have differed as to the immediate effect of his remarks. 
In this, also, I give the impressions received at the time, which were 
also identical with those of. all with whom I spoke, I thought then, 
and still think, it was the shortest, grandest speech, oration, sermon, 
or what you please to call it, to which I ever listened. It was the 
whole matter in a nutshell, delivered distinctly and impressively, 
so that all in that vast concourse could hear him. My own emo- 
ined when it is remembered that he was 
facing the spot where only a short time before we had had our 
death-grapple with Pickett's men, and he stood almost immediately 
over the place where I had lain and seen my comrades torn in frag- 
ments by the enemy’s cannon-balls,” 


Not FLATTERING TO THE AMERICAN WoMAN 


A writer in “ The Point of View,” the guas#-editorial department 
of Scribner's, says of Dr. Sargent’s recent exhibition in Boston :— 

“‘ A very remarkable exhibition was that lately held in a Boston 
studio, the result of Dr, Sargent’s labors in ——- the bodies 
of over two thousand Harvard students, It consisted, besides his 
measurement charts, of two nude clay Soom: the one representin 
the average or “ composite” of more than five thousand Harvar 
men at the age of twenty-one; the other the corresponding com- 
posite of the same number of girl students of divers colleges, meas- 
ured at the same age. Reluctant gallantry gives place to veracity, 
and one admits that the young man is the finer figure of the two. 
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Standing squarely, clean-limbed, strong-necked, he looks rather 
like a runner than a rower; but there is nothing sordid, nothin 

warped, nothing to indicate the deterioration of a civilization o 
too many whee/s, the stunting, or the abnormal one-sided develop- 
ment, of the factory or of city life. When we come to the woman, 
we must—g/éssons un peu. A prominent artist looked her over 
from a oh, te vet point of view and refused to accept the statue 
as the ultimate model. Of course, said her creator; for that you 
would in fairness select a figure on the eighty or ninety-per cent. 
line, not this, which meets exactly fifty per cent. of them all, and is 
half way from the best to the worst; or, to put it more precisely, 
is only the greatest good of the greatest number, He then naively 
explained her inferiority to the boy on a ground one hardly dare 
whisper—namely, that women students in colleges came from a 
class not equal, socially or intellectually, to that which universally 
sends its boys. Brutally to set forth the facts, the figure has more 
fragility without a corresponding gain in grace; the lower half is 
better than the upper ; it is not that tight lacing has left evident 
traces (the waist is over twenty-four) but the inward curve of the 
back, the thinness of the body, lack strength and erectness of 
pose.” 

Other interesting articles in the July Scrzbner's are “ Foreground 
and Vista at the Fair,” by W. Hamilton Gibson, being the first of 
an artist's impressions of the World’s Fair; a continuation of Rob- 
ert Grant's “ Opinions of a Philosopher’; an essay on “ Leisure,” 
by Miss Repplier, and “ Trout Fishing on the Traun,” by Henry 

an Dyke, Mr. W, E, Henley has a poem in his usual vigorous 
style; Anna Fuller, author of “ A Literary Courtship,” has a story, 
and Harold Frederic begins a tale, called “ The Copperhead,” 
which will run through five numbers. 


“The Cosmopolitan ”’ 

With the announcement that Zhe Cosmopolitan has cut its price 
in half, comes an unusually big number, and one with editorial de- 
artments, which is quite a new departure for this magazine, One 
is called “In the World of Art and Letters” and its contributors 
are Andrew Lang, H. H. Boyesen, Agnes Repplier and T, A. Jan- 
vier, The other is“ The Progress of ey which is recorded by 
A. E. Dolbear, Prof. C. A. Young, S. E. Tillman and G. H. Knight. 
Prof. Boyesen opens the number with a poem, “The Parley of 
the Kings; ” and the first prose article is “‘ A Turning-point in the 
Arts,” by Charles de Kay. The World’s Fair, Mr. de Kay argues, 
is “ a turning-point in the fine arts of the nation.” The turning- 
point for New York was passed with the establishment of the Fine 
Arts Society—“ that tripod, the legs of which are the Society of 
American Artists, the » er Rowedoa. League and the Art Students’ 


League.” Painting, sculpture and architecture are discussed in 
this article, which is profusely illustrated. 


SCULPTURE IN AMERICA 
Mr. de Kay is very much interested in the intelligent advance- 
ment of American sculpture, and has been the means of organizing 
a society with that end in view. 


RicHarp M, Hunt 


“ American statuary has been paralyzed by its separation from 
architecture, its natural background or surrounding, but at the fair 
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the office of sculpture is to decorate certain walls, niches, pedi- 
ments, roofs and bridges. The placing of the edifices, their color, 
the distribution of light, the proper proportions of group to 
ize of buildings—a thousand questions vital to sculpture—had to 
be answered at the fair. Nothing could have been more useful to 
sculptors just now when so many students are blossoming into 
professors. 

“‘ Sometimes American republics or foreign admirers offer New 
York statues of their famous men modelled by their own sculptors, 
never dreaming that the city would like the privilege of designat- 
ing the sculptor. In truth foreigners are profoundly convinced that 
America is too commercial a country to know anything about the 
fine arts and they import dreadful objects with the naif certainty 
that they are doing us a favor. To this the timidity of our patrons 
and artists materially contributes. Such gifts cannot be well re- 
jected without brutality, The largest statue in America, Liberty 
Enlightening the World, was a gift from Frenchmen and American 
residents abroad; one of the smallest in New York, the statue of 
Garibaldi on Washington Square, was the gift of Italians in New 
York, and so is the far more ambitious shaft and statue of Colum- 
bus. An ordinarily robust imagination will not be strained to con- 
ceive of better things in their place. The Robert Burns and eques- 
trian Bolivar, which were introduced into Central Park, do not at- 
tain even so lowa level as these. Recently the Park Commissioners 
have appointed a committee of sculptors to report on the statuary 
in Central Park, and changes may take place, the worst specimens 
being shifted to less prominent spots, 


Avucustus St. GAUDENS 


“Sculpture is far too little used in the decoration of private 
dwellings and public buildings. There is great lack of ideal work 
in sculpture, perhaps because so many have attempted and failed. 
Even good genre work in statuettes and groups is scarce, the only 
a to practise it with success being John Rogers. The void 
is filled by French bronzes and Italian terra-cottas, mostly poor. 
Hence, the present writer has been urging the foundation of a so- 
ciety of sculptors to educate the oul and assert the rights of 
sculpture in the household and the market-place. 
ization has just been formed in New York.” 

Besides this society, another has recently been formed by ama- 
teurs and artists of New York, the Municipal Art Society, with ~ 
Richard M. Hunt, architect, as President. Its purpose is “ to en- 
courage large work and to embellish the city.” 


Such an organ- 


THe CLirF DWELLERS OF NEW YorRK 

Every New Yorker will read with special interest the paper on 
“ The Cliff Dwellers of New York,” meaning the people that live 
in apartment-houses. It calls up pleasant visions of what the rich 
may have for the gag 4 but what the ordinarily well-to-do person 
may not aspire to, e writer, Everett N. Blanke, speaks as 
though the apartments he describes were less costly than an av 
house, On the contrary, they are much more costly; that is, in the 
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matter of rent. In cost of keeping they are less expensive; and in 
the question of comfort, for a cael toute, particularly, where there 
are no children, they leave nothing to be desired. The Stuyvesant, 
in East 18th Street, was the first apartment-house erected in New 
York. That was in 1870, and, in many respects, it has held its 
own ever since. Now there are said to be 700 of these houses in 
this city, most of which surpass it in point of size and modern con- 
veniences. Of the modern apartment-house, Mr. Blanke says :— 

“It is an architectural evolution made practical by electrical and 
steam appliances, and at the same time offering to the artistic sense 
of the builder the broadest and boldest opportunity for the dis- 
play of architectural pride. Sharp distinction must be drawn be- 
tween such residential quarters and the French flat. To the house- 
worn husband and wife, fifteen years ago, the French flat was the 
cradle of domestic liberty, The modern apartment or family hotel 
is the palace of their dreams. Twenty years ago, houses without 
stairs, chimneys, sewers, furnaces, gas-meters and a damp cellar— 
houses fire-proof burglar-proof, curiosity-proof, and, it is no exag- 

ration to add, earthquake-proof, were visionary castles in Spain, 

ut are realities to-day, in the Grenada and the Barcelona. The 
French flat was a failure—architecturally, domestically and morally. 
Existence in exaggerated pigeon-holes, with the window of your 
sleeping-room placed directly opposite that of some other family, 
was demoralizing.” Of the apartment-house as an investment, Mr, 
Blanke says :— 

“ The owner of the most fashionable apartment-house on Madison 
Avenue, right in the theatre district, recently stated to the writer, 
however, that during the Y sews seven years, in fact since his house 
was thrown open to residents, he has not lost one dollar, either 
through the failure of any tenant to pay his rent, or through the 
temporary vacancy of any one of his apartments, which are about 
thirty innumber, The owner of another apartment-house, of a simi- 
lar character, a few blocks further down the avenue, declared him- 
self equally fortunate. None of the vast structures flanking Cen- 
tral Park, in which house-room costs from $2000 a year upward, 
excepting one or two which have just been completed, have any 
unoccupied suites of rooms. To the investor such a piece of prop- 
erty returns a gross income of from $100,000 to $500,000 a year. 
The cost of the real estate is not proportionately significant with the 
cost of the structure. For instance, the New Netherlands Hotel, 


which will be seventeen stories high, standing on the northeast 


comer of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, will cost Mr.. Will- 
jam Waldorf Astor over $2,000,000, exclusive of decoration and 
furniture, and of the land on which it stands, for which he paid 
about three-quarters of a million. Landed property like this is not 
readily negotiable, but the income from the capital invested will 
be quite as sure as the continuance of human necessity for a place 
to eat and sleep.” 

With all its 700 apartment-houses, the problem of living in New 
bad people whose incomes do not exceed $5000, is still un- 
solved, 


Four RAILROAD KINGS 

In an article on the Central and Southern Pacific Railway Com- 
Eo. Mr. F, S. Stratton says of the four men who developed 
them :— 

“Of the four great organizers of the company, Charles Crocker 
was alone ordained to leave children, upon whom wealth, position 
and influence might be bestowed. He died August 14, 1888, his 
vast estate descending to a daughter Harriet, now Mrs. Charles B, 
Alexander, of New York, and three sons, George Crocker, William 
H. Crocker, and Col, C. F. Crocker, the latter destined by his ad- 
ministrative power and acumen to ultimately succeed to the presi- 
dency of the road. 

“ Mark Hopkins, upon his death, March 29, 1878, left his fortune 
estimated at $60,000,000, to his widow, Mrs. Mary Hopkins, while 
her adopted son, Timothy, received minor benefits. Mrs. Hopkins’ 
marriage to Edward F. Sonston, of Methuen, Mass., and the unsuc- 
cessful contest by Timothy Hopkins over the probate of her will, 
in October, 1891, wherein her estate passed almost intact r 
husband, are matters of recent and extended publicity. 

“ Leland Stanford* began life as a poor boy. He located early in 

ento, and was the first ublican governor of California. 

He has been the controlling spirit and president of the Central 
Pacific always, and of the Southern Pacific until 1891. In 1884 he 
was elected to represent California in the senate of the United 
States, and was re-elected in 1890, which office he now holds. 
Stanford was nominated a regent of the state university by Gov. 
i lies, refused 
assist the 

t swerved his 
11, 1885, he 


but a state senate, hostile to 
to confirm him. He evident! sep tex the 
great collegiate institute at , but the s 
Purpose, and several years thereafter,on Novem 


— 
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founded the Leland Stanford, Jr., university, at Palo Alto, with an 
endowment of $20,000,000 in memory of his deceased son. 

“(C, P. Huntington is a man of ability, of Te stature, and 
with the independence of strong convictions. In the famous Colton 
trial, in 1884, rather than compromise, although it visibly winced, 
the railroad permitted the publication of Mr. Huntington's letters 
to his deceased associate, General Colton, giving his confidential 
views regarding public men and public measures affecting the com- 


any. 

“ Through differences, which it is understood were primarily of a 
social nature, Mr. Huntington became, latterly, antagonistic to Mr. 
Stanford, Under the manipulation of Stephen T. Gage, W. W. 
Stow and Henry Vrooman, California witnessed for years the ac- 
tive participation of the railroad in city, county and state politics. 

“ Then followed at the state capitol the dramatic scenes of the 
defeat of Aaron A, Sargent to the senate of the United States and 
the succession of Leland Stanford to that honor, Mr. Huntington 
made no attempt to conceal his displeasure. By uniting with the 
Hopkins interest, Huntington deposed Stanford from the presi- 
dency of the road, and took that office himself. But Mr. Hunting- 
ton did something more: he announced that the company would 
forthwith retire from politics. So well has he succeeded in enfore- 
ing this declaration, that the state of California has just witnessed, 
with wonder, the enactment of the Seawell bill, compelling the pay- 
ment by the railroad of $2,740,000 on account of taxes, claimed as 
delinquent, 

“ The owners and promoters of the railroad have, almost exclus- 
ively, until recently, been Californians. Their wealth and their 
homes are largely in the state, and one of the striking features of 
San Francisco is Nob Hill, covered with their princely residences,” 


The Lounger 


NOT VERY MUCH has been heard on this side of the water about 
the success of Signora Duse in London, Yet the English press 
and public have given her genius the same cordial and immediate 
recognition that it has won everywhere else since she started on 
her travels from Italy. Thus, the London Zimes declares that 
there can be no doubt that she is “a great actress—great enough to 
be able to challenge Mme. Sarah Bernhardt upon her own ground,” 
Similarly, the Dazly Telegraph (Mr. William Archer) pronounces 
her “not only an actress, but a consummate artist”; “ whatever 
might be her native speech, * * every listener heard from 
her lips his mother-tongue.” Zhe St. James's Gazette says that 
“there are moments when the actress rises to the very highest 
level of tragic power.” To the critic of The Pall Mall Gasette, . 
the Duse’s first night a 8p’ " eee. in the wry? of the 
contemporary stage.” Zhe Atheneum and The National Observer 
join in the full chorus of admiration with which the new player has 
x greeted; and The Court Journal keeps well within bounds 
in saying that she “ has taken the town by storm.” All this is very 
gratifying to Signora Duse’s host of admirers in America, 


The National Observer, which is apt to be chary of its praises, 
having made a reputation for hard soi is completely carried 
awa by “the greatness of this incomparable artist.” ‘She has 
attained,” says Mr. W. E. Henley (if I am right in attributing the 
to that poet’s pen), “that complete suppression of self which 
para Bernhardt —mountebank of genius—may only ee! from her 
little strip of carpet in the market-places of the plains below.” 


MR. WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP is going to Yale, to teach French 
and Spanish to the undergraduates. He is a native of New Haven 
and an alumnus of Yale of the class of '74. His a peer nny re- 
minds me that there is a strikingly large number of novelists who 
are college professors—or of professors who are novelists. There 
are Barrett Wendell ant Royce at Harvard, W. H. Bishop 
and Henry A. Beers at Yale, H. H. and Brander Matthews 
at Columbia, A. S. Hardy at Dartmouth, Bliss Perry at Princeton 
and Arlo Bates at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
fact is that literature is por yo more sympathetically and less 

tically than it was—and that is one reason why it is taught 
more successfully. 

“ONE OF THE SUREST methods of securi 
writes C. B., of Ripley, a 


popular summer resort. 


success for a novel,” 
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after writing your novel, care must be taken in choosing a name for 
it. Above all, it is the clever sub-title that really does the busi- 
ness. There is nothing even very flowery in the name of ‘ Holly 
Hocks,’ for a novel; but when you add ‘A Flirtation of the Desert 
Mountains,’ ‘ An Echo of Silver-gilt Lake,’ ‘A Ripple of Ivory 
Beach ’ or ‘ A Modern Legend of Manitou Island,’ then you have 
done very well, and the sale of that enchanting volume is assured 
for many a flashing season at these haunts of fun, fashion and 
folly. The book stares you in the face at every furn of your jour- 
ney thither. The train or steamer newsman thrusts it in your 

; at every hotel newstand are piled ‘stacks’ of it; one of the 
first questions asked by the new friends you make is whether you 
have read it; and then you rarely fail to buy it, and sometimes 
read it through. Every summer a new edition is issued to meet 
this demand, and the author, if audacious enough, may enjoy any 
amount of local celebrity, and in the event of a great success, may 


even become the welcome guest (gratis) of a patronizing hotel 
man.” 


A WRITER IN “ The Point of View ” of the June Scrzdner’s asks :— 
“Who is there that writes and is still under fifty who will not ad- 
mit that the stories he knows the best, and that are the best worth 
telling, are those that he cannot tell, because of the score of people 
still on earth who would strip the disguises from his characters 
and read as biography what he designed to have pass as fiction? 
Which of us does not think he might do a magnum opus if there 
were no lives in being to hinder? To which I make answer that 
I have been in just such a tion for years, and now the only 
person who‘could be affected by the story is dead. My magnum 

, however, remains unwritten. Why,I do not know; unless 
it be that I have not the ability as a writer that I thought I had 
when I could not put it to use. My subject really needs a Haw- 
thorne. Only the pen that wrote “ The House of the Seven 
Gables” could do it justice. Sometimes I think that I will bury 
myself for three months in some far-off country place and keep 
myself there until the book is written. It is on my mind all the 
time. It would be of no use to give the material to some one else 
to write out; for that some one could never be saturated with the 
subject as I have been, I inherited the story and grew up with 
it, and I am the last person who knows it all. If I don’t write it 
no one will, and yet it seems as far from being written to-day as 
it ever did. Sometimes I think, What if I should write it and spoil 
it? In that case I should wish I had left it alone. As it is, it 


peng over my head like the sword of—but the phrase is a too 
hackneyed one. 


THE EDITORS of Zhe Critic are under profound obligations to 
the Postmaster at Charleston, S.C. That worthy official has for- 
warded to them, without a word of comment, half a score of un- 
= letters, the addresses of a few of which I venture to copy. 

is “H, H. McGibeny, care McGibeny Family, Charlotte, 


S. C.”; another, “ Mr. James W, Thompson, Florida on Wheels, 
Charleston, S, C."’; while a third is addressed to “ Mr. F. M. Cole, 
Esq., Gen.-Agent Dick’s Cement, Charleston, S. C.,” and a fourth 


to “ Mr. Man Eater, Wild West Indian Show, South Carolina.” I 
am tempted to open this last letter, which was originally posted in 
Nebraska; but as a Lounger could with difficulty claim that a letter 
addressed to a Man Eater was intended for 47s eye, I master my 
curiosity, and permit this odd assortment of letters to retrace its 
steps to the Charleston Post Office. 


AN ACUTE AND AMIABLE critic has been interviewed on his re- 
turn to England from “the States ""—Mr. Clement Shorter, editor 
of The Illustrated London News and of The Sketch. Mr. Shorter 
kept moving while he was on this side of the water, and saw many 
men and many places—Dr. Holmes, Prof. Goldwin Smith, Rudyard 
Kipling, Mr. Stedman, Mr. Howells, Chicago, Toronto and the 
Lounger. He liked Dr. Holmes and Mr. Howells better than he 
liked Chicago; and he quotes two lines from a poem which the 
Autocrat wrote “ from memory” on the fly-leaf of a book that he 
gave his visitor, The lines run thus :— 

“If I should chance to be 
The last ieaf on the bough.” 
If Dr. Holmes did write these words, it is reasonable to suppose 
that he meant to write, 
“* And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree.” 

have a of “The Last Leaf” in the poet’s own hand- 
writing, and in the whole thing there is only a acy tt The 
misquotation in Zhe British Weekly is doubtless due to the fact, 

that Dr. Holmes wrote the poem from “ memory,” but that Mr. 
er quoted it therefrom. 
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Two Promoters of Education 


THE FACT that the late Anthony J. Drexel, who died sud- 
denly on June 30, at Carlsbad, Bohemia, was so efficiently inter- 
ested in improving the means of popular education and culture, 
calls for some mention of his death in these columns. In West 
Philadelphia is the greatest monument of his beneficence—the 
Drexel Institute of Industrial Art, established three years since, to 


ANTHONY JosEPH DrexeL,. 


which he has given, in various forms, gifts exceeding in value the 
sum of $2,000,000, Thus, in the first place, he erected the build- 
ings at a cost of $550,000; then he endowed the institution with 
1,000,000, and within the past year or so he has contributed over 
ooo to the cost of oo and the establishment of a 
library and a museum. He was as generous in the promotion of 
other worthy charities, being joint founder with his most intimate 
friend, George W. Childs, of the Childs-Drexel Home for Aged 
Printers, at Colorado Springs. Mr. Drexel was born sixty-seven 
ears ago, and had been devoted since his fourteenth year to the 
interests of the great banking-house that bears his name. The ar- 
tistic tastes of Tis father, who was a portrait-painter before he 
became a financier and founded the house of Drexel & Co., were in- 
herited by the son so far as to make him an assiduous collector of 
works of art. He was also a great lover of music. A brother of 
Mr. Drexel’s—the late Joseph W. Drexel of this city—was an ama- 
teur musician and member of a quartette of which the late Richard 
Grant White was a founder. 


LELAND STANFORD & 
The late Senator Stanford's will was filed on June 30. Of the pra 
erty which he left, estimated at $35,000,000 or more, real estate to the 
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value of $10,000,000 has been deeded to Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, to which also a bequest is made of $2,500,000 in cash. 
The bulk of the estate goes to Mrs. Stanford, who will probabl 

eath it to the University. The Senator’s residence on No! 
Hill, San Francisco, will probably be kept open to the public as a 
museum, special directions being given that it shall never be 
turned into a clubhouse. 





London Letter 
THERE USED TO be an old story of a captain who was to re- 
ceive a piece of plate from his marine friends, The  pseorangpe who 
was to do the act of presentation had learned an elaborate speech, 


_ but when all was ready, and the crowd assembled, nervousness 


seized him, and all he could murmur was, “ Well, Captain, here’s 
the jug.” The long-expected celebration of the Shelley Monument 
at Oxford was almost as informal. People huddled, unpresented 
and unmarshalled, into the little shrine that Mr. Basil Champneys 
has built for Mr. Onslow Ford's exquisite piece of statuary, and 
then the venerable daughter-in-law of the. poet, Lady Shelley, in a 
very few affecting words, presented the monument to the Master 
pow: Fellows of University College. She was presently snatched 
away on the arm of Dr. Jowett, and the ceremony, which some 

ple had come hundreds of miles to witness, was over. The 
fact , however, remains ; and Shelley has a noble memorial in the 
very college from which he was expelled. Even more secretly did 

y Shelley, on the same day, endow the Bodleian with one of the 
few existing authentic portraits of the poet, and her day’s work had 


cost her very nearly 3000/, It is, however, the joy and pride of her 
whole life to spread the glory of the poet whose son she married, 
and with whom she now seems the only surviving link. It is her 


intention, I believe, shortly to present such MSS, of Shelley's poems 
as she possesses, to the University of Oxford, and her revenge will 
be complete. 

We approach another anniver in the tercentary of Isaak 
Walton ; and Stafford, the town in which the complete angler was 
born, is to dine magnificently at the Mayor’s expense. It is also 
proposed to place a memorial tablet to Walton’s fame in St. Dun- 
stan’s Church, Fleet Street, over against the old Cock tavern and 
close to the Cheshire Cheese. For it was to this parish that Walton 
belonged, and of this church he was a vestryman. The arrange- 
ments, however, are as yet incomplete, and the most tangible me- 
morial of the occasion is likely to be the tercentary edition of “ The 
Complete Angler,” which will be published by Messrs. Samuel 
Bagster & Sons. In this volume are to be included, in an abridged 
form, the lives of Walton and Cotton by Sir John Hawkins, while 
Mr. J. E. Harting, the Librarian of the Linnean Society, will supply 
the annotations, The edition is further to be illustrated, and 
should prove a worthy tribute to Walton's memory. 

It is strange that just at the moment when two of the most nota- 
ble native plays of recent years have been produced in London, the 
interest of playgoers should have been suddenly turned to vs 
channels. “The Second Mrs, Tanqueray” and “ A Woman of No 
Importance” are still discussed, of course—the first especially,— 
but for every opinion on Mr, Pinero and Mrs. Patrick Campbell one 
may have ten on Eleanora Duse and the Comédie Frangaise, who 
are now filling the Lyric Theatre and Drury Lane respectively. 
The success of Madame Duse has been complete, and if her Cleo- 

atra has scarcely carried. the town, her other assumptions have 

en received with an unqualified enthusiasm, And thortly after 
this letter has left England, we shall have welcomed the Daly Com- 
pany into a permanent home of their own in London; so that the 
purely insular talent which is attracting the attention of the season 
is comparatively small, 

The Daly Theatre is a fine building, with a richly decorated 
frontage, and a good depth, standing close to Leicester Square, 
where are the Empire and Alhambra music halls, London lay- 
goers never tire of Miss Rehan’s Katherine, and a very distinguished 
for the first night. 

It is quite the fashion now for dramatists to print their 
rage Mr. Pinero’s comedies have long enjoyed a steady sale, and 

r, Henry Arthur Jones has also pub “Saints and Sinners” 
and “ The Crusaders.” Now we hear that Mr. George Moore has 
ready his “ Strike at Arlingford,” and that Mr. Oscar Wilde will 
shortly gre the public, t h the hands of that artistic firm, 
Messrs, on cprongeyh & John se the librettos of “ Win- 

an " oman of No Importance.” isa 
iene ow dialogue will doubtless read even better 
ys. 

By the bye, I was speaking last week of the French décadent 
poets, and it may be of interest to add here that their concern 
about English literature and the living men-of-letters in London 


seemed rather small. One writer, however, 
to hear of—“ l’auteur dramatique, poste distngue, M. Searvild.” 
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The name seemed unfamiliar to their questioner: were they sure 
he was an Englishman? “Oh, yes,” they replied, “ all England 
speaks of him now.” At last one of them was asked to write the 
name of this immortal, and antec in pencil appeared the 
well-known words—Oscar Wilde. It seems that it was not only 
his work that had attracted them. Mr. Wilde had himself been 
among the poets in the Parisian cafés, and had impressed his per- 
sonality upon their recollection. 

I spoke a few weeks ago of the increase in the number of the 
newspapers, and the end of them seems still far off. I imagine, 
from the favorable notices that have appeared in the English = 
in welcome of McClure's Magazine, that we shall soon have a 
London edition of that ingenious and informative periodical. The 
general idea seems to be that Mr. McClure has beaten The Strand 
upon its own successful ground. Meanwhile, Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
starts this week his new evening paper, The Sun, a rival to The 
Star,whose politics it nevertheless embraces. And, just as I close this 
letter, the news reaches me that Mr. Hall Caine, the well-known au- 
thor of “ The Bondman” and “The Scapegoat,” contemplates a 
new appearance as the proprietor of a popular ar , which 
may be expected in the course of a few weeks. But this is a piece 
of beng gay which I should like to verify before I express any 
credit in it. 


LONDON, 23 June, 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Boston Letter 


LAST YEAR, I gavein 7he Crétic a little sketch of the oldest sur- 
vivin; uates of the New England col Another twelve 
months has brought changes in the list, the most noticeable 
the death of Col. Amos A. Parker of Fitzwilliam, N. H., who 
the undisputed title of being the oldest living graduate in the coun- 
try, having passed the century point by a year and having been out 
of college eighty years. It is a question now who can claim that 
unique distinction. Harvard's oldest uate this year is the Rev. 
Dr. William H. Furness of a whose son, Horace How- 
ard Furness, is so well-known to the literary world as a Shake- 
spearian scholar. Dr. Furness himself is ninety-one years of age 
and graduated at Harvard in 1820. In a letter, which he wrote to 
me only a few days ago, he stated in quaint ie par es! that he 
still had possession of his sight, of his hearing and “ thank Heaven, 
of his knees.” I understand that he still preaches aa 
The oldest graduate of Yale is the Rev. Henry Herrick of Wood- 
stock, Conn., who graduated in 1822. The Rev. Edward Beecher, 
D.D., brother of the late Henry Ward Beecher, is the only other 
living member of the same class and he is a few months you 
than Mr. Herrick. Presumably we shall hear of Mr. Herrick at t 
Fourth of July celebration which Henry C. Bowen holds, as he 
almost always attends, his home being in Woodstock. Bowdoin’s 
oldest surviving graduate is the Rev. Thomas T. Stone, D.D., of 
Bolton, a ~~ of the class of 1820 and now ninety-two years 
of age. r. Stone’s son, Col. Henry Stone, is - in 
— and his daughter-in-law is among the ranks of local au- 
thors. 

A Cambridge clergyman—and is it not interesting to note how 
many of these oldest uates are ministers the veteran 
qredenes of Brown, being also the last survivor but one of the class 
of 1834 of the Harvard Divinity School. The Rev. Dr. George W. 
Briggs has passed his om om gee ge: birthday, yet is still in good health, 
and even in active service. A year or two ago, I think it was, Dr. 
Briggs lay for several weeks in a state akin to death and it was 
ng he would never awaken. Colby’s oldest graduate is 
the Rev. Leander S, Tripp of Rockland, Me., of the class of 1829. 
The honors at Amherst fall to Emilius K. Sayre of Monticello, Mo. 
Another Western man, Mark W, Fletcher, a farmer of Wayne, IIL, 
now in his ninetieth year, is the oldest uate of Dartmouth, 
having left that College in 1825. Trinity holds up for honor the 
Rev. Oliver Hobson of Tivoli, N.Y. Mr. Hobson will be eighty- 
nine years of age in next November and is a graduate of the class 
of 1827, having entered that institution when it was known as 
—— College. The oldest graduate of Tufts is the Rev. 
James Eastwood—still it is a clergyman, you see—now a resident 
of Brattleboro, Vt. Andover Theo Sem bestows the 
title of “ oldest living graduate” upon Isaac Watts wright of 


South Byfield, Mass. 

While I am writing of veterans.I may mention one in the Free 
Mason ranks whom William T. Adams (Oliver Optic) has discov- 
ered. He declares that Charles E. C. Breck, now almost ninety- 


been a Free Mason for sixty-seven 
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to be held there, and thinks that he would be an excellent repre- 
sentative from America. 

The igo statue was dedicated last week, and a stirring ora- 
tion was delivered by ex-Gov. Alexander H. Rice. This statue 
cost $22,500, and was made by Henry H. Kitson. On the day 
after the unveiling of the statue, Mr. Kitson and his former 
pupil Miss Theo Alice Ruggles, were married in Boston, at the 

urch of the new Je em, thereby closing (or, perhaps, I 
should say, beginning the second chapter in) the romance of 
which his friends like to talk. Miss Ruggles, a bright, delicate 
little lady, was his former pupil, and it was through association 
with him in the studio that she became his fiancée. Her story, in 
itself, is interesting, if there were space to tell it; for, it is said, 
when a little child she modelled an image in the snow so cleverly 
that it attracted the attention of artistic people, which led to her 
being sent abroad for study in sculpture. Up to the last minute 
before her marriage, she was busy upon two figures which go to the 
World's Fair as standards for candelabra in the Woman's Build- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs, Kitson, after their tour in Europe, will visit 
Cisne. 

Walter Besant has been here, and apparently has enjoyed his 
visit as much as he anticipated. Speaking of Harvard’s Commence- 
ment, which he attended, he says it was peculiarly interesting be- 
cause it was so different from anything at his own university in 
Cambridge, England, seeming to him more what the English uni- 
versity might have had 300 years ago. From his observations of 
the students he thinks the English youth are stronger and heavier 
men, and the American slighter and taller, with a greater super- 
abundance of nervous activity. Mr. Besant admired President Eliot’s 
speech very much and, indeed, he praised highly all the literary 
speakers; but when it came to the Become, e declared that he 
“made the eagle scream and soar a good deal,” although he ad- 
mitted that “it was a good eagle and it screamed and soared very 
prettily.” For Dr. Holmes the English writer said he had the 
warmest admiration, and of his works he regarded “ The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table” and “ Elsie Venner” as the best. Low- 
ell he regarded as one of the greatest writers the English-speakin 
world has had and he spoke particularly in praise of the criti 
essays and “ Biglow Papers.” 


Boston, 4 July, 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 


Chicago Letter 


THE COLLECTION of foreign masterpieces owned in America, 
which occupies three rooms connecting the French and American 
sections in the Art Building, is rich ‘, beauty. It contains one 
hundred and twenty paintings, selected with excellent judgment by 
Sara T, Hallowell and so well hung that one wishes she had con- 
trolled the arrangement of the American paintings as well as of 
these. Forming the only retrospective exhibit in the building, with 
the exception of one room filled with the work of the earlier 
American painters, it contains also enough modern work to be an 
admirable supplement to the French section. With its marvellous 
examples of the men of 1830 and of the greatest of their successors, 
it shows the art of France at its highest. It contrasts Corot with 
Cazin, Breton and Lhermitte with Bastien-Lepage, and enables one 
to estimate the most vital of the later movements in France, to 
judge the worth of the innovations of Manet, Monticelli, Monet, 

, Raffaelli, and Puvis de Chavannes. Other countries also 
are represented—England b a landscape by Bonington; three fine 
Constables, one of which is “The Lock,” broadly painted and having 
a melancholy sombre beauty; a Morland; three of Swan’s studies 
of lions and 7 Alma-Tadema’s graceful “ Reading from 
Homer,” one of the loveliest things he ever painted; and Watts’s 
fine portrait of Joachim, in which one can read the sensitive musi- 
cal nature of the man and almost hear the singing of his violin. 
From Germany come two important pictures by Knaus, and the 
“ Sewing Bee in Holland,” through which von Uhde first made his 
reputation, very clear and brilliant in atmosphere, with none of the 
mystery enshrouding his later work; from Holland a Dutch canal 

acques Maris, Israels’s “ Frugal Meal,” with its pathetic sim- 
plicity, and an incomparable Mauve. The charm of this last quiet 
picture, painted entirely in browns and grays, holds one irresistibly ; 
under its influence the gayer a fade away, the crowd grows 
silent and remote, and one is left wandering at twilight in Butch 
fields, watching the slow movement of a flock of sh sheep, 
with the beauty of the = in one’s eyes and the melancholy of 
the hour in one’s heart. From the sunnier countries to the south 
come brighter, more joyous canvases, but none more beautiful than 
this. From Italy there is Michetti’s “Springtime and Love,” a 
radiant, ecstatic Japanese thing; and from in Fortuny’s bril- 
liant “Beach at Portici,” painted with impressionistic dots and 
of color, but vividly, convincingly, with a luminous realiza- 

of hot, sunny atmosphere. 
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But to France belongs the special glory of this collection. Here 
one can give her her due, can see how much she has really achieved 
during the century, how great is her originality, how fresh and 
poetic her ideas in art. Here she stands undeniably at the head of 
all modern nations, a position easily challenged if one judged by the 
French section alone. The spirituality that one misses there is found 
here in abundance, not only in the work of the century in its youth, 
but in that of its end as well, in the painters now living but unrep- 
resented in the French exhibit. Before these pictures one feels 
that there is something more in life than materialism, something 
outside of its everyday realities which transforms and elevates them, 
No painter of them all has conveyed this truth to us more eloquently 
than Corot. The very spirit of music is in his “Orpheus,” the 
mystery of its fascination, the lyrical rush of melody, the simplicity 
and tenderness of it, the soothing, restful, dream-laden atmosphere 
that it diffuses. And this is suggested by the beautiful great trees 
and the quiet landscape in the morning light, rather than by the 
solitary singing figure of Orpheus. In the same way, through the 
same unity of feeling in figure and landscape, Corot reveals the 
witchery of twilight in his ‘‘ Evening” (2891). He expresses it not 
a the woods and fields alone, but also in the weird dance of 
nymphs under the trees, very graceful and charming in the half- 
light, very delicate and strangely fascinating ; for in harmony with 
the landscape, the light motion of the dance has the shifting, 
evanescent beauty of the hour, and its seductive variety. And if 
these pictures are great lyrics which make music in our ears, there 
is something pastoral in “ The Path to the Village” and in the 
Landscape tabo4), and something epic in the tragic intensity of 
“ The Flight from Sodom.” 

Millet, too, has touched his work with imaginative lights, and 
made of his peasants living, suffering human beings, with thoughts 
and emotions unknown to the dressed-up models, painted by many 
of his imitators. The beauty of sympathy is often in his work, and 
even in the terrible, tragic ‘“‘ Man with the Hoe,” the dignity of ex- 
hausting physical labor almost redeems its brutal ugliness. In this, 
as in all of Millet’s studies of peasants, there is a touch of gentle- 
ness, of commiseration—an illuminating touch. He shows us the 
workers as they are, but he draws them sympathetically, so that 
one knows how they think and feel, as well as how they look and 
act. Aside from this peculiar tenderness, “‘ The Sheep-Shearers ” 
and the “ Shepherdess ” have a quality of color which makes them 
memorable, and the “ Peasants Carrying a New-born Calf” a spe- 
cial loveliness. ‘The Pig-Killers” is here too, and several less 
important paintings, among which is a lovely delicate little nude. 
Rousseau is represented by several fine small examples; Daubigny 
by three pictures, notably the beautiful “ Banks of the Oise” 
longing to Mr. Yerkes; Dupré by three also, of which “At Sea” 
has all the freshness of the ocean in its most invigorating moods; 
and Troyon by the superb composition called ‘Going Home” and 
three others. A single picture represents Decamps; a spirited 
“Study of a Cuirassier,” Géricault; and three marvellous little 

aintings, Delacroix. One of these is a “ Tiger Quenching his 
Thirst" ; another, “ Turks Abducting a Girl,” in which, as in all of 
this artist’s work, the color tells the terrific story as vividly as the 
figure; and a third a “ Christ at the Tomb,” very beautiful in color, 
and superbly tragic in conception. Indeed, this master and the 
others of Barbizon are so admirably represented here that there 
is no place in the country where they can be studied as advan- 
tageously. The later ag will be considered in another letter. 
he congresses at the Art Institute will be especially interesting 
during the first half of this month. This week the musical con- 
gress is in session, and a long and complicated program has been 
arran It contains addresses and lectures by many celebrated 
musicians and critics, and the subjects cover all branches of the art 
from folk-songs to the Beethoven sonatas. The phases of musical 
education are to be discussed from pase yr of view, and among 
the most important of such essays are “ The Value of Examinations 
as a Stimulus to Fate gcse on by E. H. Turpin, Hon. Secretary 
of the London College of Organists; ‘“‘ The Basis of Valuation of 
Examinations and Degrees,” by Calvin B. Cady; “ Phonation and 
Guidance of the Voice,” by Mme. Cappiani of New York; and 
“ Temperament as Governing Effect in Vocal Music,” by Miss Clara 
Munger of Boston. Performers also have eve my eee to 
talk, and Miss Amy Fay will discuss the piano, Miss Maud Powell 
the violin, and Mme. Nordica “ Women on the Lyric Stage.” But 
it is probable that the most interesting essays will be from the 
musical critics, from men like John S, Van Cleve of Cincinnati, who 
will discuss “Journalism in Music,” and H. E. Krehbiel of New 
York, whose subject is “ Folk-song in America.” Many concerts 
and recitals have also been ed, at which eminent musicians — 
from Europe and America will exhibit their skill. ¥ 

The week of July 10 will be a memorable one, for the congresses 
on literature, philology, history, folk-lore, and libraries will all be 
in session at that time. Many distinguished writers will be present, 
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whom are Richard Watson Gilder, Charles Dudley Warner, 
ol tags John Burroughs, H. W. Mabie, G. W. Cable, 
T Nelson Page, Joseph irkland, Mrs. Mary H. Catherwood 
and Octave Thanet. Mr. Walter Besant will represent the English 
Society of Authors and brings with him papers a4 several of its 
distinguished members. Among them are essays by H. D. Traill 
on “ Literature and the Press,” Henry Arthur Jones on “ The 
Future of the Drama,” and by Sir Frederick Pollock on “Some 
Considerations on Publishing.” The congresses of librarians and of 
historians will each have about thirty papers, and sixty are included 
in the program of the congress of philologists. Over seventy will 
be devoted to folk-lore, many of them by European specialists. A 
concert has been arranged in connection with the last-named con- 
gress, at which the primitive songs and musical instruments of 
more than a score of nations will be heard. The curious concourse 
of peoples on the Midway Plaisance makes this possible. Mr. 
Fletcher S. Bassett is chairman of the committee on folk-lore; Mr. 
William M. Payne of that on philology; Dr. W. F. Poole of the 
Newberry Library on history; Mr. F. H. Hild of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library on libraries ; and Mr. F. F. Browne, editor of Zhe Dial, 
on literature. 
CHICAGO, 4 July, 1893. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

AT THE sale on June 28, at Christie’s, of the art-collection of Baron 
Revelstoke (Edward Baring, of the firm of Baring Bros. & Co.), 
the sum of 10,000/, was realized. sens. the principal articles 
disposed of was a marble bust of Oliver Cromwell, attributed to 
Giovanni Bernini, which brought oe On the second day (June 
29) the principal things disposed of were Sévres porcelains. The 
ey sale yielded 4 7, On the 4th of July the sales aggregated 
7 


Lucy MONROE, 





1. 

—At the free art loan exhibition at 26 Delancey Street, the aver- 
age daily attendance for the first two weeks was 2018. 

—Bishop Brooks in his numerous visits to England endeared 
himself to the congregation of the little London Church of St. 
Margaret, near Westminster Abbey, and Canon Farrar, who is the 
vicar of St. Margaret’s, has announced that a memorial to the 
preacher will be put up there. 
stained-glass, representing the command, “ Feed My Sheep.” The 
church will also send a subscription of $1,000 to the Harvard 
memorial building fund, of which Louis Dyer, formerly a Professor 
of Greek at Harvard, but now resident at Balliol College, Oxford, 
is secretary in England. 





Notes 

WITH TO-DAY’s Critic is printed an index to the last half-yearly 
volume, January-June, 1893. 

—The literary partnership of R. L. Stevenson and his stepson, 
Lloyd Osbourne, has probably ended with the completion of their 
forthcoming novel, “Ebb Tide.” This is a story of South Sea 
adventure, telling of the voyage of the schooner Farallone. 

—Harper & Bros. published in “ Harper’s Quarterly,” on July 7, 
“ The Aztec Seeapman tious,” by Thomas A. Janvier, with numer- 
ous illustrations by Frederic Remington. A new paper-covered 
edition of Mr. W. D. Howells’s “ World of Chance” was issued in 
the Franklin Square Library on the same day. 

—A volume of the Pow | of Dr, Thomas W. Parsons, entitled 
“ The Shadow of the Obelisk, and Other Poems,” will be brought 
out by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in the autumn. 

Mr. Walter Besant will visit Mr. Rudyard Kipling at Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., later in the season. Mr. Besant’s new novel, “ The 
Rebel Queen,” is in the Harper press and will soon be published. 
The fair insurgent is a wife who, otherwise loyal, will not admit 
the supremacy of man, and refuses implicit submission to her hus- 
band’s rule, 

—Mr, Edward Fuller of the Providence Journa/ is about to pub- 
lish throu: Harper & Bros. a novel entitled “ The Complaining 
Millions of Men.’ 

—It would be altogether natural for Houghton, Mifflin & Co. to 
tegard The Critic's recent vote on the ten greatest American works 
st Ronse ing, since seven of the ten favored authors are 
on list—Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow,Mrs. Stowe, Holmes, 
Lowell and Whittier, 

igs scene am ‘Jou Zalmonthe” the novel which ya gon 
ee tting, id among the Hebrew lation of the east 
side of New York. : io 

~Visitors to the Authors’ C uly 10-15) are invited to 
make their headquarters at the office of Zhe Dial (only a few steps 
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from the place of meeting), where a room will be set apart as a 
reception and waiting-room for their convenience, and where letters 
may be addressed to them while they are in Chicago, 

—A postal card sent from Washington, D. C., to a bookseller in © 
London in late December, 1881, reached its destination in May,1892, 
and the sender was recently surprised by the receipt of a large con- 
signment of books ordered ten years before. It is supposed the 
card was lost in the old Post Office building, and found and for- 
warded when that building was abandoned. 

—* His Bad Angel,” the story which Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
has written for Harper's, deals with London society, though its 
principal characters are American. 

—The so-called Society of Science, Letters and Art of London 
seems to have got a good part of its patronage from this side of the 
water. Its decorations have lost all their value since its methods 
were exposed by Labouchere’s 7ruth. 


—Only forty-five towns in Massachusetts are without public 
libraries. 

—Miss Harriet Eliza Green, who died recently at Oakland, Cal., 
was a leading authority on library cataloguing. For many years 
she had been employed in the Boston Public Library and the Bos- 
ton Atheneum; and in the Columbia College Library she had 
given instruction to students in her department. 


—A public library is to be erected in Constantinople, near the 
Sublime Porte, The libraries of the mosques will probably be con- 
centrated in it, 


—Reuben Aldridge Guild, LL.D., for forty-six years Librarian 
of Brown University, expects to finish his labors in that office with 
the present academic year. He assumed charge of the Lib 
when its administration was a trifling affair: and the fact that it 
has grown into one of the most important educational libraries 
in the country is admitted to be due largely to his care and in- 
dustry. 

—Five offers of cash for the best examinations and general ex- 
cellence were taken, in a class of eighty-two graduates of a Chi 
high school, last month, by Eliza G, Hochstetter, Elsie C. Hotz, 
Archibald W. Smalley, Leah L. Sinek, and Elizabeth M, Brenker ; 
the gold medal for the best essay by Edith V. Henrici; the first 
prize for the best essay on American patriotism by Eliza G. Hoch- 
stetter, and the second prize by Caroline G. Huber. In this con- 
nection The Evening Post observes that the children of ore 
born parents do not appear to be growing up in ignorance of either 
the English language or the national institutions, 

—It is said that ex-Senator Dawes of Massachusetts will accept 
the lectureship in United States history that Gardner G. Hubbard 
of Washington (Dartmouth, 1841) has offered to his coll 
- Dawes will deal with the history of the country since the Civil 

ar. 

—The Board of Trustees of Wellesley College has decided to 
admit three alumnz to its membership. Among the gifts to the 
College in the past year were $7020 as an addition to the general 
fund, $6000 to the Library Fund and, from the estate of the late 
Mrs, Hannah E. Goodwin of Boston, $5000 for the establishment 
of the * Goodwin Scholarships.” __ 

—The seventy-second annual report of the Mercantile Library, 
for the year ending April 30, shows that the Library has 241,017 
volumes and that it circulated 169,627 volumes during the year. 
The income was $28,102.62 and the expenses $26,748.49. 

—The remains of Richard A, Proctor, which, as was noted in a 
recent issue of Zhe Critic, have lain in an unmarked ve at 
Greenwood, are to be removed in October, to a more fitting rest- 
ing-place. Mr. George W. Childs of Philadelphia has purchased a 
lot in Greenwood, near the Flatbush gate, where a granite sar- 
cophagus will be erected and dedicated, At the ceremonies, it is 
expected that Col. Robert G. Ingersoll will make the oration ; and 
Miss Mary Proctor, daughter of the brilliant astronomer, will be 
preett. r. William Bok, who has charge of the arrangements, 

opes to get letters, for the occasion, from Spencer, Huxley and 
other eminent scientists of England and this country. 

—An article on “ The Future of Presbyteriariism in the United 
States” has been written for the July North American Review by 
Prof. Charles A, Briggs, whose recent conviction of “ ‘ 
caused so much excitement. The Duke of Veragua has written for 
the same number a paper entitled “ The Family of Columbus.” 


—The thirty-first University Convocation of New York State was 
held at Albany, in the Senate Chamber, from 9.30 A.M. Wed- 
to 12.30 P.M. Friday. Chancellor Upson made the address 

of welcome, and was followed by Gov. Flower. The first morning 
session was given to of committees, and in the afternoon 
papers on educational subjects were read by Senator James T, Ed- 
Principal of McDonough School, Baltimore ; Regent Charles 
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E. Fitch of Rochester ; _ De Witt Warner and President John 
F, Crowell of Trinity Coll OnE: N. C. In the evening, Prof. 

Ely of the University isconsin spoke of “ State Universities 
. and the Churches,” ind President Charles F, Thwing of Western 
Reserve University discussed “‘ Co-ordination in Education for Men 
and for Women.” From 9.30 to 11 o'clock was the University re- 
ception. Thursday morning was given to the World’s sig educa- 
tional exhibit, and to an address by Dr. Emily L. Gr of Bar- 
nard College, on “ The Establishment of a National Iniversity at 
Washington.” The study of English in schools and colleges was 
considered in the afternoon. In the evening the Convocation Din- 
ner was given. The Convocation closed on Friday morning with 
addresses by E. L. S. Horsburgh of Queen's College, Oxford, Prof. 
Charles A. Collin of Cornell, and the Rev. John F. Mullany of the 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, Syracuse. 


Publications Received 
Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
o any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the "publication 1 te issued in New York.) 
Arrian’s Anabasis of Alexander and Indica, Tr. by E. J. Chased, Se. 50. 


millan & Co, 


Bursham, W.P. Duties of Outposts, Advance and Rear Guards. *€ w. els 
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Gibbes, E. O. nof Sin. $1.25. CT. Dilipabom & &- 
Gould, "S. B. | The Vicar of Morwenstow. goc. T. Whittaker. 

’s Dictio: of Minneapolis. asc. M $ B. Hudson. 
Hume, F. The Chinese Jar. 12. London: S. Low, Marston & Co. 
Hutchinson, G. W. C. ¢ Hints on Learning to Draw. $2.25. qieontnee & Co. 
Huzley, T. a. Evolution and Ethics. 60c, ee lan & Co. 


lackson, tic, $1.10. millan & Co. 
ing, C. | Foes in prev $1.95 Phila.: J. Be Lippineott Co. 
Lewis and Gibson. How the Codex was Found. $1.5 acmillan & Co. 
Lowell, J. R. Conversations on some of the Old Posts. Phila.: David McKay. 
Migula, W. Introduction to Practical Bacteriology. Tr. and ed. By M. and 
H, J. Campbell. $1.60. acmillan & Co. 
Miller, C,G. Work and Ways of Donn Piatt. $1.50 

Cincinnat!: Robert Clarke & Co. 

New York City, Memorial History of. Vol. 1V. Ed. by J. G. Wilson. 


New York History > 
Oxley ey J M. Archie of Athabasca. $1.25. Boston: D. jotere So 
Piatt, Sunday Meditations. $1.50. Cincinnati: Robt, Clarke Co. 
Piatt, D. Poems and Plays $t so. Cincinnati : og Clarke & Co. 
Quondam. Adventures of Uncle 2 Jeremiah and Family at the Great F 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 
Rawnsley, H. D. Valete: Tennyson, and Other Memorial Poems. " 
Macmillan & Co, 


Riddle, A.G, Ansel’s Cave. Cleveland: Burrows Bros. Co. 
Sayle, C, “Musa Consolatrix. 39. 6d. London: David Nutt. 
Stcinbreches, A. W. French Ge and Games. soc. W. B. Harison. 
G.S. Miniatures and Moods, 3s. 6d. London: David Nutt. 
d,H.V. The end of Love. San Francisco: Privately prin 
Swift, = lL A League of Justice. soc. Boston: Commonwealth ety. 
Tuck, R. Re $2. . B, Ketchum, 
woe Authors, Bibliography Democrat Print. Co. 





Street, 

















Syracuse: 
Practical Lessons in oe Bere. 


Conte vilgvim’s Progress. Notes by E London: tities aps 


Madison: 
in Authors, List of their Books exhibited at the World’s Fair. 
Madison: Democrat Print. Co. 
Woman and the Higher Education, Ed. by A.C. Brackett. $:, Harper & Bros, 











Baedeker’s United States. 


THE UNITED STATES, with an excursion into 
Mexico. Handbook for Travellers. Edited by 
oman Baedeker. With 17 maps and 22 plans, 1amo, 


I neluding special ohn > oe 
James Bryee, NS. Shaler, rere) Wend and 
other eminent authorities. 

“The most remarkable example of what a [~% 
book Gheutd be that has yet esen' lig light.” —, 

%* A Full List of the Baedeher Gu rer 
pose yop 4 the best — published, will % 

to any address. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, - New York. 


Turkish 








A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 


YALE 
MIXTURE 


Made by mansunc sros. 


A Delightful Blend of 58th 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported 

Extra Bright Plug 

Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, 

and Marburg Bros.’ 

brated Brand “ Pickings.”’ tments. 


WANTED:—A competent translator 
from the French and German, of technical 
economic works. Address, stating com- 
roo —— per folio of 100 words, 

M., care CRITIC, 








EDUCATIONAL. 
RIVERVIEW POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 








Hamilton H N.Y, 
E LANC StHOOE” FOR GIRLS. Four- 


— “es 

om, including 
horou mt 
es eges for wm... 


Cele- 
paral Smart, Princi: 




















Delicious 
Drink. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate $ 
with water and sugar only F ON 
makes a delicious, healthfuj 
and invigorating drink. 


<—* 


Allays the thirst, aids diges_ 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
sO common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘‘When completely tired out by prolonged 
wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
greatest value to me. As a beverage it 
possesses charms beyond anything I know 
of in the form of medicine.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 




















‘*The ease of cycling is in the tire.’’ 


jes are 
gs" iy 


ore Mar "6 


PNEUMATIC 


TIRE 


284 Delaware Avenue Putale, N. Y. 
UFFALO SEMINAR 
Forty-third a ’ For og ay address 
Mrs. C. F. Harrr. 





PaineorMe, 
EERIE’ SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WO- 
», w esire a course of study beyond 
S, } any! of the p ratory or high school. 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 





Pennsylvania, Dustiotce One hig Fpiedsiphie, 


T LUKE’S SCH -class Prepara- 
S tory for Boy a Mueeted catalogue, 


H, Strout, 
F. E. Moutron, } Principals. 


CLERGYMAN AND WIFE IN BOSTON 

suburbs will take two or three children to edu- 

cate with their own, according to modern ideas 

and without the customary long confinement in 

school-room. Beautiful location, © Best references, 
Address T. D. G., Box 5086, Boston. 








Rall h, North Carolina. 
ARY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh, 
T worth Carolina, Advent big of ‘the Fifty- 
Second School Year w Il begi: 


Special attention paid to Physieal Teakure i. 
giene, Address the R 


ctor. 





Rev. B. Smzpes, D.D, 


HOME Study by Correspondence. Non-Resi- 
dent courses lead to a// college degrees. 
ny! Eaten in National Magazine. Sample copy 


Teac ers wane wanted for vacancies by our Schoo! 
Lat ess, Catanal oniversty, 


he Oreuit fe 





























MONUMENTS. 


Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States, 
PPh sing, ssc Solicited. 

for Illustrated Hand-Book, 


L& R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 

















CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 
Reliable Trunks, Bags and Cases. 


Si No. 701 Sixth Ave., near 40th St. No. 688 Broadway, near 4th St. 


No. 161 Broadway, near Cortlandt St. 
NEW YORK. . 


% 


Ee) ft mal tte [Bow COR. 


3 


Oc! "oe! WT! 


i 


.| 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





CRS MERRORIS Tracers’ Acencr. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


3 Easr 14TH ee. N. Y¥. 
CONNECTICUT. 








Connecticut. 
“FEW BOYS FOR THE SUMMER, with or 
without tutoring, received into my home in 
Clinton, Conn, on L, I. Sound. 


J. H. Sperry, A.M. 


— ae , N. J. 


M*s from New 


guages, Music, Art. College preparation. 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 


“the pines. bet il SCHOOL. Amo 
— Seeeve 


Boye’ pane Sepentber aah ORBY, Principal. 








Greenwich, Connecticut. 
RS. ELLIMAN ae OPEN A SUMMER 
TrainG Crass for Ki 

Ley Conn. Froebel S$ 





Hartford Ga the suburbs), Connecticut. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. Terms, $500 to 
$600. Every advantage for culture, stud 
— health. Number limited. Circulars wi! 
Miss Sara J. Smitrn, Principal. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Frank S. Roserts, Principal. 





New Haven, Connecticut, 56 H 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 
Institute. Barly application necessary 
Mrs. and Miss Capy, Principals, 
Simsbury, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN eee. youNs LADIES. 
Location hful, Col- 


a Ronee healt! 
in: Rav. J. B. B. MacLEAN. 
Waterbury Connecticut. 
pee ge ge DIOCESAN fcHomk. 


1 The 
Rev. Prancis yz 2 . Ae Rector 4% Miss 
Marv R. Hiviarp, Principal. 











MARYLAND, 





Moria Baltimore, 
T ISSES Bi BoNp’s DA Day" AND’ HOME 
ScHooL For Complete 
course. Special yp Renny in me usic. 
Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 





HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
| pb ol commen, 7 t8t. 1893. 
Send catalogue, vip STreretr 
M.D., Dean, a , 





MASSACHUSETTS, 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts, 
RS fosrTans SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 





LADIE: sd ecopans | in September, 180s. 
paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. “el 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
OOL Ig = West St.—Prepares for 

‘or 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ARTMQUTH Lass. CHANDLER catty, 





° Addrene 1 ent, 
Professor E. R. Ruccuss. ‘ 





NEW JERSEY. 








Bordentown, New Jersey. 

HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL. A 
Home and Day School for utiful 

location on the bluffs of the Delaware. Colle- 

fm preparation and higher courses. For 


PRINCIPALS, 





SEVEN” TEN CABLES.” BS. Mra, Wentcott's. pas 
dry. Nae Native French and German T 


BRAS 





HOM ME AND SCHOOL FOR 


biaus Rev. C, F, Garrison, Prin. 


Crea Feo FOR GIRLS. Re 
- “ad pectalty. ley. "Pups nimitcd to Var, Welles. 


Carotine M, Gerais, A.B. 








aE YOUNG es 
IES’ oF. eget ADMITS 
to Smith, Wellesley, and = on 
Graduates from the Stinary. Course Prepara- 
tory Class, Art, and Mosk 


Morristown, New Jersey. 
Sims HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sum- 


MER Saneow go Venn begin i an is 


NEW YORK. 
Albany, New York. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Under the 
direction of Bishop Doane. Choice of Four 


Courses of Study for graduation. Special 

Wes Vor Ean adits Nias 2H Bo 
or 

Principal. ae _ ™ 














Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE, Rs WOMEN, 
Three Full Courses of Location beau- 
tifa and healthful New re Belding with mod- 
ern improvements, Session begins Sept. 0, 1893. Send 
for Catalogue, 
E. S. Faiseaz, D.D., President. 





Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York, 
OME BOARDING pan a FOR GIRLS 
Healthy location, thorough. 


like and 
Sept thy oe Addremss HARRISON. 


Newburgh, New York. 
ug. MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
RLS. The twenty-eighth year wil 

ber arst, 1893. 





FOR 
begin 





New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Riversive Drive. 





New Yorx Cirv, 55 West 47th St. 


ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR ay 
Mrs. Saran H, Emerson, Principal. A few 
boarding pupils taken. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls, 





New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 
RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
anp TxecumicaL Design ror Women, Practi- 


design for Carpets, Wall- 
wa Ast lademeles, hls ment. eom- 


aoe . oF . School open ail 
= particulars, address 
the t. Sse. Pionunce Buwsasers Conv. 





New York City, 43 West Forty-seventh Street. 
A tory ana Pr CLASSES FOR Gini 5. Prepara- 





Individual! in- 
struction, college 
tion. Native in Modern dl 
nasium. } ent Mary B.Wurron, A.B., 
and Lois A. Banas, (Formerly of ses Park Avenue. } 





New York City, 32 and 34 East s7th Street. 
M's bs me Mey = ones qmoupeow's 
Boarding School for Girls, Re-opens 
Thursday, Oct. sth. 





New York City, 308 West soth Street. 


AVAGE paves’ DEVELOPMENT IN- 
STITUTE L'T Gymnasium classes for 


ces sates eonstens 
Send for circular, Dr. WaTson C. dance. 





6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
a GhRnce’s BOARDING AND DAY 
HOOL. For 


Preparatory 
students admitted. No more than t pupils con- 
stitute any class, nes 

to its 


An Agency pines if hears of 


something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a 


a tet b Goe Oe Recommends 











dis’ DORR’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. "High healthful gore 14 miles 
English branches, Lan- 





109 West sqth Street, New York. 
ORKINGMAN'S SCHOOL, U. R. Nd A te 
Society for 7s A 





number of em | will be taken 
umber o; H teltioa 
fee . “Course of All the 
E Manual Training, Freehand 
ree and = . Singing, 
inch yy arte In the Notmal Training 
Department for ers, students will receive 
lar instruction in cho! \ of Educa- 
tion, Science and Singing, in addition to 
training Kindergarten methods proper; the 


full 
course covers two years, School opened Sept. 
Applications received at the oohoel’ 96 109 West sath ub 
Street, New York ext 


M. P. EB. Groszmann, Supt, 
OHIO. 


Columbus, Ohio: rs: E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 

















—e fen Lig Lapis. Fara Cr 
tory, Physical a usd Coch Culture College Propase 
tion, begins Sept. 28, 2893. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 





Chambersburg, Pa. 
LSON COLLEGE ron WOMEN. 
f Harrisburg in 


linate. avert, 
oer alley. nee avoid- 
Conreen. Music and Art. A. shad. Spats 
peidings. tana Heat, Gymnasium, Observatery, 


Labora: 
Rev, J. Epaar, Pu.D., Pres. 
Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
PCOFIBLD* Pg ny <a yon Fe a 
Ont Colleg 


esha! a) ues of 
”" Logan, 








ve 








Principal of “* Woodfield. " Neto 
THOROUGH NCH AND ENGLISH 
Homes Scuoot ron Twenty Gins, Cases 

Marion L. ¥o Mme. Henrie pated ed to be spoken fn 

" % warranted to 
two years. Terms, $:00a year H, 
Cusgrc. 
VERMONT. 





Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 





Burlington, Vermont. 

ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE. Board- 
ing School for Boys; for or 
Business. Mili . Wholesome 

pline. Finest and most ithful location in 
country. T moderate. 4. H, Ross, A.M,, 





Por River, Vermon 
— ACADEMY. 4 neotintub 
Both sexes. Two 
‘Phittecn teachers, Full ae, Os 
any college, for _, Uaciness, © for } a 


ment under U, 
Gro, A. WILLIAMs, ene ical 








Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal, 
Ree Leg eg AND STUDY FORBOYS. Ref- 





“Hale, Bonon ; 
RLS ee ahh miata Lakaiee Bae 
F aeing Sel cok : 

Mt, Carroll. Il. 


CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
M ‘2s SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads” free, 


Washington, District of Columbia. 
—*, Hage hate | A School of 
Grede Girls, Certi 


anemone atute 3S to 
lang ren 


FRENCH 2223 








r. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 
re ia 


eas: 
nell ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES Go 
vols sind and CONTES CHOISIS SERIES, 25 coum 
Each a —— well-known author, 





List sent on 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 





851 and 853 Sixth Av. (48th St.), N. Y. 
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Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 
Is AN ESSENTIAL Foop To THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


It contains nothing injurious. 


Formula on each label, 


For relief of brain-fatigue, 


aervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 


For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curative 
that now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion. 


This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is 


often the only cause of disease. 


Indorsed by leading physicians. Druggists, or by mail ($1.00.) 


Pamphlet with full information free on application to 


F. Crosby Co., $6 w. 25 St. NY. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Charies T, Dittingham & Co., 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
766 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Specialty of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 
Correspondence with book purchasers 
solicited. Any book published in United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 

tities. Send trial order. 


Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 


We have special facilities for delivering 
to our out of town patrons anything in the 
line of Books, Periodicals, Stationery, etc., 
both American and foreign. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Send for Brentano's French 
Catalogue. Brentano’s Sample Book of 
Fine Stationery, mailed free upon request. 

BRENTANO'’S, Union Squars, NEW YORK 


To Authors & Publishers. 


FOR AUTHORS :—The skilled revision and unbi- 
assed ciate of prose and verse, advice 0010 ubt 
cation ; proof reading, FOR PUBLISHERS: 
—The compilation of first-class works of reference. 


ork Bureau of Revision ; ished 1880; 
and success ; orsed by our lead- 











Dr. TITUS I". COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


H. WILLIAMS, 
Wesr :oTn Strezt, New Yorx. 
Dealer in ines and other Periodicals, 
volumes or single numbers. 





Sets, 





Writing Paper Free. $03‘; 
teceive handsome book of samples Free. 
J, C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon. Pa., 





CATALOGUE 36 READY. A. S. 
eller and Newsdealer 34 Park Row, New Y 


Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HBNRY BLACKWELL, 


BOOKBINDER, 


University Pracs ann Tswrn Sraset, 
New 


Yorx, 
tag and repelrng’a oped ae, inlaying, clean- 


Book- 











OLD AND RARE BOOKS 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return A 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 
81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 








FRENCH 
BOOKS 
AND 


Liprarizs, Co.tieces and the 
TRADE supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 


Catalogues sent free upon request. 
New ImporTATIONS BY EVERY 
GENERAL STEAMER, 
Subscriptions received for all 
PORMGN foreign Sariedienie. Send tor cata- 
LITERATURE. || logues. Correspondence solicited. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, New York, 


LONDON - PARIS + CHICAGO + WASHINGTON. 





The Baker& Taylor Co., 
740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, Pri- 
vate, School, Club and Society Libraries. 
A topically arranged General Library List 
of the Standard Books of all Pubishers 
mailed upon application. Estimates upon 
submitted lists. 





Handy- Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 
One year’s subscription and a Binder, $3.50. 
THE CRITIC CO., 743 Broadway, Y. N. 





Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS’ FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No 10 ASTOR PLACE, 
. 6th door from Broadway, New York. 








A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest 
United States Food keport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 











“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 


Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers ot the United States and 
Canada, the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 

the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 
All trains arrive at and from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
ion, 





New York, centre of Hotel and Residence sect! 
ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


“For one of the ‘Four-Track Series’ send two 
two-cent stamps to George H. Dani General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York.” 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


g - 


SREEREEsS 


Hs 





